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**Wings for Roger Windsock”’ presents a 

vivid picture of the importance of aviation and 
its influence on the peoples of the world. 

In a world of acro-fantasy, it is packed with 
plenty of real action. 


With an impact born of long professional 
experience based on an understanding of all the 
needs, this new sound motion picture, 
produced for the U. S. Air Force, 

““socks”’ home its powerful message. 

So do other “pictures to a purpose” 


produced by... 


7c JAM HANDY Ongangdtion 


Visualizations ¢@ Presentations e¢ Live Shows e¢ Motion Pictures e = Slidefilms e Training Assistance 


New York 19 Pittsburgh 22 Detroit Il Dayton 2 Chicago | Hollywood 28 


1775 Broadway 930-932 Penn Ave. 2821 bk. Grand Blwd. 310 Talbott Bldg. 230 N. Michigan Ave. 5746 Sunset Blvd. 
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THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
than any other 

Sunday Newspaper 

in the Southwest! 


It's the BIGGEST SUNDAY NEWSPAPER in the 
Southwest. Bigger than any new spaper in Houston, Dallas, 
San Antonio, Fort Worth or Tulsa. 


That's why no other Sunday newspaper in this area 

can sell so many people so mach. The Sunday Oklahoman 
delivers 77¢ coverage of urban homes in a major 

market of 1,543,400 ae 


And remember the Jocally-edited, locally-printed Sunday 
Magazine section of the Dail re ea blankets a rich 
market that “national” Sunday supplements comp letely 
miss. N utside Sunday supplement covers as much 

? f Oklahoma homes. 


For BIG sales results in a BIG market, use the BIGGEST 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPER in the Southwest. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


The Oklahoma Publishing Co. °* The Farmer-Stockman 
WKY-TV and WKY Radio * Represented by the Katz Agency 


‘opens the 
doors so 
your 
salesmen can 


% 
concentrate on selling! 
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When trained salesmen spend time 
prospecting and ‘‘cooling their 
in reception rooms, it’s a ter- 
rific waste of expensive manpower. 


’ 


heels’ 


Advertising in NEW EQUIPMENT 
DIGEST can stop a lot of that waste 

. open the doors for your salesmen 
... bring them more quickly to the 
point where they can close sales. 
That’s because of N.E.D.’s proven 
ability to produce sales leads from 
men who are in a position to buy. 
Every inquiry is an invitation for 
your salesman to call...and it comes 
from a man who is already interested 
in your product. 


Every month, more and more alert 
advertisers are using N.E.D. to help 
make their sales efforts more pro- 
ductive. Yet the volume of sales leads 
produced by N.E.D. continues to 
grow even faster than the volume 
of advertising! 


Today, N.E.D. delivers more 
concrete sales results per dollar of 
advertising than ever before in 
its history. 


@ 66,699 COPIES (Total Distribution) 
@ 200,000 READERS 
@ in 40,209 PLANTS 
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ADVERTISING 


Before You Throw Out 
70% of Your Accounts... 


because you believe the majority of your business comes 
from 306% of your customers, consider how advertising can 
help you reach them with a reasonable cost per sales call 
By A. R. Tofte, Manager, Advertising and Industrial Press 
Dept., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Kellogg Again Invites Ads 
From Youngsters 


$y starting ’em young, Kellogg may be cultivating a genera- 
tion of future advertising copywriters. But one thing is sure 
the campaign sells tons of breakfast food. 


It Had to Come— 
3-D Magazine Advertising 


Where do printed media advertisers come in on the 3-D 
frenzy? One manufacturer has taken the plunge. 


DIRECT MAIL 


Flying Saucers May Be 
An Out-of-this-World Idea 


But one of them helped 112-year-old Dun & Bradstreet set a 
new sales record for State Pocket Edition, designed to tell 
salesmen where to go, whom to see, how much to sell. 

By Warren A. Vierow 


DISTRIBUTOR RELATIONS 


Can Merchandising Savvy 
Sell Aviation Equipment? 


LearCal bets on it and has launched the “Hundred Grand 
Plan” to help distributors grow faster. Here’s 10-point pro 
gram. 

By Nat and Eleanor Wood 


EXHIBITS AND SHOWS 


Plexiglas Tells All Through 
Application Exhibit 


Is it practical? Will it weather? What about store fronts, 
signs, displays? Rohm & Haas’ road show simplifies explana- 
tions, demonstrates end-products. 


GENERAL 


Capital's Quota-Busters 
Bully the Brass 


and put their bosses to loading baggage for an eight- 
hour shift. Turn-about day occurs whenever a station on the 
airline’s system out-shoots a 12-month revenue goal. 


GOVERNMENT 


Now the Government Will Ask 
Fewer Questions .. . 


for the benefit of either business or Federal agencies. 
Congress is poised to kill many favorite statistics. Approve 
or object? Tell it to the watchdog on questionnaires, the 
Advisory Council of Bureau of the Budget. 
By Jerome Shoenfeld, Washington Editor 


LEADERSHIP 


"New" Ford Sets Out 
To Regain Sales Lead 


Henry Ford II's new team and policies are putting new life 
into 50-year-old company. Decentralized management, stronger 
selling and “relations,” $1 billion of new facilities are being 
mobilized to “Beat Chevrolet.” Part I of a two-part article. 
By Lawrence M. Hughes, Special Feature Editor 
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MARKET DEVELOPMENT 1 0 3 w 4 
How to Saturate a Market * 


Start with a product few Americans had heard of 10 years 
ago, promote through doctors as a health food, sweeten for 


wider appeal, and you have the yogurt formula. Adverti 
By ’ ise S 
Inc : , : 3 


MARKET RESEARCH 3 5 3 4 y 
Lilly's Kids Get a Taste 
Of Their Own Medicine | 


The doctor may prescribe Lilly preparations, but it won't 


« 
help youngsters or increase repeat sales unless the kids swal- 
low it. That's why Lilly submits its kiddie medicines to a 
; + 


‘junior jury” for taste approval. 


Th Register f 
SALES MEETING omas egis er or 
Whee They Went to Hear 1953 went to press 
This ge soclaiidie seuditanen L-pemencigynen Shag pr orate 91 with this record. 


SALES PROMOTION @ 93.4% renewal by the 9,956 
oo advertisers in the 1952 Edition, 
To Bardahl’s Promotion coupled with hundreds of un- 

Who is better qualified to give a testimonial for a motor sought testimonials attest to 


idditive oil than the driver of a racing car? No one, believes 


Bardahl, as it eves the May 30 Indianapolis Speedway con- profitable T. R. advertising for 


test for fresh results to stress in advertising copy. . ° 
By John M. Haydon, Advertising & Sales Manager, Bardahl diversified U. S. Industry. 
Manufacturing Corp. Soe . 54 


Thomas Register produces 
Sales Leads, not mere inquiries. 


SALESMANSHIP T. R. is not read for editorial 
Sales Situation content — it is consulted When 
Rating Chart = " ’ 

Buying is Contemplated. 


When your salesmen take part in practice buyer-seller talks, 
give the men in the audience this 14-point check list. , : . 
The Only Paid Circulation 

in the field — 


SALESMEN'S EXPENSES ABC 96% Paid 


Cost of Keeping Salesmen in the Field 


Rises 21-25% since 1950 
Here's a picture of current expense account practices digested 
from reports made to SALES MANAGEMENT by 500 companies. 
It includes data on executive expenses, and shows how ex- 
tensively management men are traveling 
By A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor : 3 
TEST CAMPAIGNS 


itch : a T 
py ene ocala 461 EIGHTH AVENUE — NEW YORK 1, WN. Y. 


Test markets: San Diego and Sacramento. Media: just about 
everything. Results: distribution in 64% of on-sale outlets, 
73° in off-sale outlets at the end of the first seven weeks. 
By Milton Meyerfeld, Advertising Manager, Acme Breweries. 96 
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WHO AM 1? 


I'm Cora Gated... 

H & D's new trade character. 
Look for me and my 
signature on the corrugated 
shipping boxes you buy. 
They are your guarantee of 
the highest standard of 
protection for your products. 
Write for booklet, “How To 
Pack It."" Hinde & Dauch, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
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New York 16, N. Y. Lexington 2-1760 
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Here's the 1953 picture of consumer buying 
habits in a market of 272,000 households... 


Product usage 

Brand preference ratings 

Preference by types of stores 
Ownership of appliances, cars, homes 
Dealer distribution by brands 
Comparisons with past years 


This information, all gathered since January 
1, 1953, again shows the competitive positions 
in scores of product lines and the shifts and 
trends in brand preference. 


Write for a copy and get the close-up details 
on local marketing and buying factors which 
influence your 1953 sales in Milwaukee. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


National Representatives, O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


All-purpose shortening, baby foods, bacon, bak- 
ing mixes, baked beans, bread, cold breakfast 
foods, butter, catsup, canned chicken, branded 
Chinese foods, coffee, cookies, cooking or salad 
oil, canned corn, corned beef hash, graham and 
soda crackers, dog food, flour, French dress- 
ing, frozen foods, canned fruit and vegetable 
juices, fruit cocktail, dried fruits, ice cream, 
jams, jellies and preserves, liver sausage, pork 
sausage, canned luncheon meats, macaroni 
products, margarine, milk, peanut butter, 
canned peas, canned pineapple, potato chips, 
rice, salmon, dry soup mixes, tea bags or tea 
balls, tuna fish, wieners 


Powdered bleacn, bleaching fluid, dry or 
flake bluing, laundry starch, scouring cleans- 
ers, soaps and cleaning agents for dishes, 
fine fabrics, hardwood floors, household 
laundry, linoleum or tile floors, painted 
walls and woodwork, rugs and upholstery, 
toilet bow] cleaners, water softeners, floor 
wax 


Deodorant, facial cream, facial foundation 

ORT make-up, facial tissues, hair tonic or 
dressing, hand cream, hand lotion, head- 
ache remedies, lipstick, mascara, nail 
polish, home permanent waves, safety 
razor blades, shampoo, electric shavers, 
shaving cream, tooth paste and tooth 
powder 


OUR 30TH ANNUAL REP 


Cordials, gin, grape brandy, rum, 
scotch, vermouth, whiskey, wine, beer, 
soft drinks 


Antifreeze, make and model car owned, 


Birds, cigarets, cigars, composition of 
families, foundation garments, nylon 
hosiery, installment buying, pipes and 
pipe tobacco, paper towels, toilet tis- 
sue, wax paper, vacations, family in- 
come 
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repairing, polish and wax, gas line anti- 
freeze, gasoline, motor oil, tires. 


Clock-radios, clothes dryers, cooking ranges, 
home food freezers, garbage disposers, home 
heating, owners and renters of homes, lawn 
seed and fertilizer, power lawn mowers, room 
and outside painting, refrigerators, television 
sets, washing machines, water heaters, 220 volt 
wiring. 


That was no pigeon. That 
was a magazine. 
Magazines are something 
like pigeons though. 
Buyers like to pigeonhole 
them by easy labels. 
News, for instance. Or 
shelter. Fashion, travel, 
opinion, hobby ... 

But where in the world 
does Nation’s Business 
belong? 


“WMO Was that ngeon 
[s¢en you with Mast Mg 
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Nation’s Business has a slot all its own.—“‘A GENERAL MAG- 
AZINE FOR BUSINESSMEN.” 


How come? How did we get that way? Well, for one thing 
by calls on businessmen—not by writing letters, but by talk- 
ing to businessmen in their places of business. 


We talked to them about buying and selling; about labor 
and taxes. And they talked to us about these things, too, but 
also about their families, their health, their golf, what they 
were doing in their communities . . . So now we edit a 
magazine to appeal to these wide interests. The readers of 
Nation’s Business get articles about the public school system, 
the common cold, highways, insurance, employee relations, 
sky-rocketing to Mars, management, and heavens knows 
what else—but all there with a purpose for profitable reading. 


What’s the difference between NB and a straight business 
magazine, for instance? Well, it’s a lot like the difference 
between Ladies Home Journal and Vogue. The latter, a 
woman’s book devoted to a womanly woman's business. 
The Journal—a general magazine for women—herself, her 
family, her home, health, community... 


And as you would expect—one with 400,000 circulation. 
The other—5 million. But each with its own particular 
power and purpose. 


You can lay Nation’s Business down alongside the LHJ 
and make some interesting comparisons. Here’s a Journal 
article on politics; here’s one in NB. Politics—politics; edu- 
cation — education; health — health; business — business. 
Even fiction—fiction. 


It’s mass and class, no doubt about it. Today with busi- 
ness blossomed to a $600 billion market, there’s lots of 
room for a mass book like Nation’s Business with its 800,000 
paid businessman audience. You ought to be using it. 


mass coverage of business management eae 


NAUIONS DUSINCSS 


A GENERAL MAGAZINE FOR BUSINESSMEN + WASHINGTON 6, D. CG 


Ow 
merican 

emberg sells 

2,000,000 a 


... and the world will not only beat a path to it: It will want 

to know what the mousetrap looks like before it gets there. Case 

resses in point: Lever Bros. Co. Slightly more than a year ago the com 
pany opened its fabulous new home, Lever House, on New York's 

Park Avenue. Since then millions of people have stood in the street 

and gawked at the shining green-glass skyscraper. Hundreds of 

a year photographers—amateur as well as protessional—have swarmed ove 
and through the building to photograph it. And a slick crook made 

off with several mink coats which the company was displaying in 


a glass case in the lobby. The coats were prizes in a Lux soap 
(a Lever product) contest. And you'll be relieved to know that a 


In ten years, American Bemberg—one 
of the world’s largest rayon producers 

has more than doubled sales of 
“Bemberg Sheer” fabrics. American 
women now buy over 12,000,000 Bem- 
berg dresses a year. \nyway, what with all the frantic interest a maddeningly curi 
ous public has been evincing, Lever decided to hold an annual photo- 
graphic contest. The first contest has just been run off and a com 
mittee of judges from such prominent publications as Life and 
Photography Magazine is, at the moment, fighting over the even 
tual winners. 


Lever executive nabbed the crook tor the police. 


Bemberg’s advertising in The New 
York Times Magazine “is in no small 
part responsible” for this great volume, 
says Bemberg’'s Sales and Advertising 
Director J. C. Fortune. 


For three years, Bemberg advertising : 

has appeared almost exclusively in A Lever spokesman says, “We have received close to 1,000 color 

The New York Times Magazine and black-and-white entries, which is tar beyond our wildest dreams. 
Everyone, or so it seemed to the company, wanted to get into the 

Advertising in The New York Times picture. When Lever announced that—in order to allow amateu 

gives Bemberg four-fold coverage, camera fans to photograph its “Building of Tomorrow” against 

says Mr. Fortune: the New York skyline at night—it would illuminate the edifice, 


“All converters and 90 per cent of the 
dress manufacturers handling Bem 
berg sheers are in New York. We be 
lieve all read The Times; 


“It is our experience that all top mer 
chandise men in stores throughout the 
country read The Times; 


“We know there is unmatched con 
sumer interest in The Times.” 


Bemberg's successful use of The New 
York Times is duplicated by many 
other manufacturers. They like it, too, 
because it produces big results among 
all elements in an industry and among 
consumers. Another reason why The 
New York Times has been first in ad 
vertising in the world’s first market for 
34 years 


a Y f ~~, 
Che New York Cimes 
NEW YORK BOSTON, CHICAGO DETROIT, 

LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 


DOWN THE AVENUE... in the still of the night, Lever's contestants aimed and 
fired at the company's famous Lever House. And for their special convenience Lever 
had the entire glass and steel building flood-lit. 
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in INDIANAPOLIS 


on 


Average Income Per Household is | 


6,942 


*Consumer Income Supplement, 
Standard Rate & Data Service, 1953 


Here's How They 
Spend It... 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


In average income per household, Indianapolis 
leads the nation, among cities of over 400,000%*. 
The key to this rich market is the new 1953 Con- 
sumer Analysis for Metropolitan Indianapolis. 
It’s a gold mine of information for effective 
sales and advertising planning. 

Prepared and published by The Indianapolis 


Star and The Indianapolis News, it contains the 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


YOUR FIRST TEAM 


FOR SALES IN 


In over 170 
Product Classifications 


latest consumer preferences and buying habits 
for over 170 product classifications. For your 
free copy of this valuable 132 page book, write 
Charles B. Lord, Advertising Director, The Star 
and The News! 


For saturation coverage of this No. 1 Market 


Advertise in The Star and The News! 


INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS} day / 
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a roar of pure joy went up in camera circles. For two nights dur- 
ing the six weeks of the contest, the building was lit up like a 
Hollywood premiere until nine o'clock. And trafic was blocked on 


Park A\ enue. 


For color lovers, Lever went whole hog. During the Easter 
season it commissioned landscape artists to plant 7,000 Dutch tulips 
in the Lever House garden and terrace areas. Despite a month 
of continuous and torrential rainfall the tulips looked brave and 


lovely and were photographed from pistil to stamen by rabid con- 
testants. 


Lever House, in the event you have been held incommunicado 
for the past 13 months, is probably the most photogenic and most 
photographed building in New York's history. Lever says that since 
the building was opened last April its picture has appeared in al- 
most every newspaper in the country. The structure was named 
the outstanding building of 1952 in the U.S. by the American 
Institute of Architects, and has won divers other architectural 
awards. It is 24 floors high—not tall by New York standards. It 
is cleaned by a unique electrically-operated window-washing machine 
which was photographed umpteen times during the contest. 


Lever House made history in a sense other than its architecture: 
When Lever moved into the new building the entire operation, 
comparable to moving a city, was accomplished in a single weekend. 
The company is proud that its employes left their desks in the old 
headquarters on a Friday evening, came to perfect order in the new 
building the following Monday. 


wl : —e 
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The Conrier-Zonrnal 


Of course it was the contest booty which drew the photographers. 
Lever is giving a first prize for color, and another for black-and 
white, of specially-designed Lever House gold medals—and $200 

Owners and operators of 


Station WHAS and Station WHAS TV United States Savings Bonds. Second-prize winners get the medal 


372,946 DAILY © 301,686 SUNDAY and $100 bonds. Prizes range downwards to sixth through tenth, 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. ° , : : . ; 
which get $10 gift certificates for photographic supplies or equipment. 


And 50 entrants will get boxes of selected Lever products. 


Whether the contest will ease the onslaught of camera addicts 
is a moot question, While Lever is not exactly unhappy that its 
home is so well regarded, it wondered if holding a contest wouldn't 
help some of the more inveterate camera bugs get it out of thei 
system. Now some Lever people are beginning to wonder if it hasn't 
simply set ’em up in the next alley. 


write today 
for full details 


.- J 


PEN CORP. . . . AND ACROSS THE GARDEN. The wind had wrung the necks of many o 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. prize tulips. But the amateurs who were focusing on one of the contest prizes carried on. 


At contest's end more than 1,000 pictures had been entered. 
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You need it now—more than ever before... 


It tells you where the money /S 


OFFICIAL FACTS, NOT ESTIMATES, 


show you the 


great changes in U.S. markets! 


New Edition provides latest U.S. Census data 


revealingly arranged by the J. Walter Thompson Company 
. +. published by McGraw-Hill. 


From the raw material in the thirty-odd volumes by the 
U. S. Bureaus of the Census, the J. Walter Thompson 
Company has fashioned this indispensable tool for men 
who are responsible for selling effort of virtually any sort. 


The figures in POPULATION AND ITS DISTRIBUTION, in this 
new, the Seventh edition, give you facts essential to today’s 
successful marketing. They reveal the greatest shifts in popu- 
lation and in sales potential in the history of our country. 


More accurate classification of markets 


A new designation of market areas has proved far more ac- 
curate and useful than the traditional method of classifying 
arbitrarily by city size. Now, market areas include one or 


more central cities and the areas dominated by these cities. 


In addition to complete facts on all markets, the book pro- 
vides you with detailed maps and data for every county in 
every state. ¢ omplete population figures for all towns over 
1,000 inhabitants are listed alphabetically for quick reference. 
A large 4-color map shows where the markets are by population 


and by retail volume. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just 6.000 copies have been printed ~ ly of which were sold 
before publication. Each book is handsomely, durably bound 
in library linen to give years of useful service. 

urge you to mail the 


fo assure getting your copy, we 


ace OUP any ing coupon at once! 


We will mail a copy to you- prepaid for examination—to 
study at your leisure. You may then keep it for 5 days. Use it. 
Test it. Then decide if you wish to own it. 

If the volume fails in any way to live up to your expecta- 
tions. tell us why. return the book and you owe us nothing. 
If—as we believe it will—it fills a need in your business. remit 
$15, and the book—with all its possibilities for increasing 


Jour sales—is yours to make the most of, 
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If you need it at all, 
it is INDISPENSABLE 


Executives who should not miss this book are: 


Sales Managers lo de 
termine sales quotas 


Publication, Radio, TV 
Executives—To relate 
coverage to markets more 
iwcurately 


Advertising Managers 
lo help plan advertis- 
ing ¢ IM paens 


Market Researchers 
I'o measure market char- 
acteristics 


Manufacturers—To de- 
termine plant and ware 
house locations for most 


economical distribution 


Department and Chain 
Stores — To estimate the 
buying power of area 
considered for branch 


Trade Associations—To 
help their members do a 
better marketing job 


Management Engineers 
To evaluate market 
possibilities for new and 
old clients and particu 
larly for new products 


Keonomists——To provide 
fingertip data for market 


ing ire sales, 


r—— MAKE SURE OF YOUR COPY—WRITE 


J. Wavrer THompeson Company, Department 8.5 


420 Lexington Ave 


» New York 1 


» New York 


Gentlemen: Send me the Seventh kdition of POPULATION 
AND TS DISTRIBUTION, postpaid, for free examination 


1 will either remit $15 payment in fall or feturn the 


volume, 


with my reasons for returning it, within 5 days, 


AT ONCE —— 


The man to beat this year 
is U.S. Open Champion 
Julius Boros—the P.G.A.’s 
“Golfer-of-the-year’ — 

top money-winner of 1952. 


The medal youwll win if you 
beat Boros will be a proud 
possession for years to come. 


(Shown here VY actual size) 


rYWERE’'S only one week-end left before 
National Golf Day 


the chance to match scores with Amer- 


the day you get 


ica’s Open golf champion, Julius Boros. 

Better get your warm up rounds in 
this Saturday or Sunday and be ready for 
the big event on Saturday, May 23rd. 


ki eryone’s eligible: 


MEN: Play with your regular handicap, 
on your home course or any other you 
choose, $1.00 entry fee covers one 18- 
hole round, but you can enter for more 


than one round if you want. 


WOMEN: Same rules as for men, but 
with 7 strokes added to your handicap. 
If your club restricts ladies’ play on Sat- 
urdays, you can play your National Golf 
Day rounds any weekday from the Mon- 
day through the Friday preceding May 23. 


CADDIES: May compete on payment olf 
entry fee of only 25¢ per round. Rounds 
to be played on the ‘Caddies Day” just 
before May aa 


Your chances are good! Boros will play 
the Oakmont Country Club course at 
Pittsburgh 


est links in the world.” 


called “one of the ten tough- 


If your card, with handicap, tops his, 
you ll win the “I beat the U. S. Open 
Champion, Julius Boros” medal. 


Worthy causes will benefit. Al! 
money received from entry fees will be 
divided evenly between the USO and the 
National Golf Fund, Inc., sponsor of 
worthwhile causes in golfdom. All costs 
of running the tournament are being 
paid for by LIFE, 
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‘ A ras 
WP ns aoe ™ i 
Ba Na al 
Crooner Crosby, one of last year’s cele- Actress Janet Blair was numbered among Golfer Hogan, last year’s man to beat, 
brated contestants, beat Ben Hogan and the 80,000 entrants in the highly success- turned in a neat 71, Nevertheless, 1 out of 
won his National Golf Day medal by shoot- ful 1952 competition. In spite of the ex- every 7 competitors won coveted “I beat 
a steady 74 with a five-stroke handicap. cellent form she displayed, she didn’t win Ben Hogan” medals on National Golf Day, 


y 
ing 


BENEFITS GO TO USO AND NATIONAL GOLF FUND, Inc. 


HORTON SMITH, president of 
P.G.A.: “National Golf Day is the 
biggest golf event I’ve ever been asso- 
ciated with. It made possible the Na- 
tional Golf Fund, Inc. —the first organ- 
ized welfare fund devoted to all 


golf 


“Last year, National Golf Fund, Inc 


supported many such causes. Grant 


worthy causes in 


were made to such worthwhile activi 
ties as the National Caddie Scholarship 
Fund, the P.G.A. Benevolent Fund, the 
) L.S.G. A. turf research fellow hip, 
4. W.V.S. Swing Clubs and many 


other fine organization 


From the more than $80,000 collected in the 195: 
tournament, half was donated to USO to aid servicemen’s 
-ereational facilities. USO Chairman Harvey Firestone, 
savs that Nation il Golf Day made possible one of the 


largest single contributions to that worthy fund in 1952. 


SECOND ANNUAL 
NATIONAL GOLF DAY 
Saturday, May 23, 1953 
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get your 1953 copy 


THE SEATTLE TIMES’ 1953 Consumer 
Analysis once again makes a revealing 
STUDY OF BRAND PREFERENCES in 
the busy, rich Seattle market. From its 
pages you can get useful, up-to-the- 
minute data on Market, Methods, Foods, 
Toiletries, Home Equipment and Gen- 
eral Buying Habits. 

This study is the accepted and stand- 
ardized analysis as conducted in other 
leading markets by major newspapers 
in Milwaukee; Washington, D. C.; Hono- 
lulu; Indianapolis; Omaha; St. Paul; Col- 
umbus; Birmingham; Salt Lake City; Cin- 
cinnati; Long Beach; Portland (Me.); Sac- 


ramento; Fresno; Modesto; and Duluth. 


Ask your local O’Mara & Ormsbee man. 
Or write to Advertising Manager, . 
The Seattle Times, Seattle 11 


THE 


SEATTLE TIMES 


SEATTLE’S ACCEPTED NEWSPAPER 
Represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC, + New York + Detroit 
Chicago « Los Angeles + Son Francisco 
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COMMENT 


Beauty on the Doorstep 


The FrOWINg sales volume in cosmetics sold dire t to the consume! 
is stirring the interest of companies in the toiletries field that have 
alwavs sold through traditional jobber and retailer channels. 

Now omes Harriet Hubbard Aver with extension of a “retail 
home service plan” which has been quietly tested during the past two 
vears. The retail store stays in the picture. Saleswomen take orders 
on door-to-door calls, then turn them over to the retailer of the cu 
tomer’s choice. (Customers can charge purchases, too.) Both full 
time and part-time saleswomen, called “beauty consultants,” are 
en ploved. 


‘The plan was tried out first in Rochester, is under way in Wash 
ington, will be extended to Baltimore and Chicago. ‘Three combina 
tion packages of cosmetics are oftered at prices ranging trom $9.50 
to $23.50. The h ghest price package has thus far turned out to be 
the most popular. 


very time someone is moved to torecast the decl ne f direct 
sell ng 
j 


tion develops—as in toiletries now—which stimulates a new man 


something happens to prove he is wrong. A competitive situa 


facturer-sponsored idea such as the Aver plan. Or sales volume falls 
off to the point where the more aggressive dealers, in one industry 
or another, tind they must go after business instead of waiting 
around in a sparsely-populated showroom. (Note the current come 
back of the demonstration car. ) 


The hotte1 competition gets, the more at 


selling. 


Young Ideas for an Old Industry 


Carole Stupell is the owner of one of New York City’s most su 
cessful stores engaged in the reta ling ot table settings. When she 
talks, she makes a pile of sense. 


In a spee h she made betore a recent meeting of the American 
Ceramics Society she asked the china manufacturers if they wanted 
to be married to a thin market ferever, or if they'd like to have a 
lot more business of the kind the mass market can provide, Said 


Miss Stupell : 


“The promotion of china as an heirloom to be ‘cherished forever’ 
and passed down from generation to generation is stifling sales in 
stead of creating them.’’ While the industry is introducing new de 
signs, new colors, new forms and shapes, week after week, she told 
her audience, “we throttle consumer demand for these innovations 
by promoting china as a considered purchase to be bought only once 
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IS WORTH MUCH OF 
OUR SALES EFFORT 


... and Seattle Promotions 
are not sufficient 
to do the job” 


says 
Harold S. Waller 


Seattle Manager 
MAILLIARD & SCHMIEDELL 


Food Brokers, with offices in Seattle, 
Spokane, Portland, San Francisco 
and los Angeles 


“It didn’t take long to find out 
that the Tacoma market is 
worth every bit of our sales and 
promotional efforts. It is a vital 
part of the prosperous and 
growing Pacific Northwest and 
important to our over-all busi- 
ness”, Mr. Waller said. “When 
discussing sales problems with 
our principals, we always ask for 
the same promotional consider- 
ation for Tacoma as we expect 
for Seattle. While only 30 miles 
from Seattle, Tacoma remains 
a distinct and different market 
and without it, the great Pacific 
Northwest is not completely 
covered.” 


Think twice about Tacomal It's a 
separate, distinct, important mar 
ket. It's covered ONLY by the 
dominant News Tribune. That's 
why—on Puget Sound—you need 
BOTH Seattle and Tacoma cov- 
erage every time. Ask Sawyer, 
Ferguson, Walker Co. 


The Z0MA 


News Tribune 


ndex of industrial Capacity (1939=100) 


How Monufacturing Industries 
Are Increasing Capacity 


rising. Manufacturers 
icity by 7% during, 

OY, ul ' » end 
1953, by another 9% before rage 
of 1956. This total gain of spin 
capacity contrasts with the same 


» a 10% 
panies’ expectation of only a 1 
vain in the over-all 


sales market. . 
Breakers Ahead—( Ybviously, this 
w 
means hotter compe 


tition for the cus 
BUSINESS WEEK @ Apr. 4, 1953 


itv will keep on 
sian to boost cap% 


Manufacturers of production and maintenance equip- 
ment, tools and supplies, like other manufacturers, have 
been steadily increasing productive capacity for the past 
decade. And, according to Business Week, they're still at it. 


But in the dynamic American marketplace, the assets of 
yesterday may be the liabilities of tomorrow. Already, 
many manufacturers are facing a gradual—and often 
imperceptible — shift to a buyers’ market. This means 
that competition will be keener, that manufacturers must 
set their sights on long range sales and distribution plan- 
ning, that they must display the same ingenuity in pro- 
ducing sales as they did in producing goods. 


For the manufacturer selling through industrial distribu- 
tors, building a strong sales and distribution structure 
is no longer just an opportunity 
sity! If sales bog down at the distributor level, it can 


it’s an economic neces- 


have a far reaching effect on the manufacturer’s entire 
organization. 


Here are a few key points that should be reviewed by 


Industrial 
Distribution 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


@ 


increased production 
nays dividends 
only with increased sales 


manufacturers selling through industrial supply dis- 
tributors... 


... Product and Product Development 
... Packaging Design and Protection 
... Sales Policy 
.« «Pricing and Discount Structure 
. .» Manufacturers’ Product Catalogs 
... Distributors’ Catalogs 
... Distributor Promotion and Selling Aids 
..- Manufacturers’ Sales Schools 
.. . Distributor Sales Meetings 
. . Clinics and Exhibits 
. Association Activities 
. Manufacturer-Distributcr Contacts 


Plan now to strengthen your distributor structure. For 
experienced counsel in your sales and distribution plan- 
ning, contact your nearest INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION rep- 
resentative or write. 


The McGraw-Hill Publication Edited Exclusively 


for Industrial Distributors and Their Salesmen. 
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na litetime.”’ Miss Stupell is in favor of taking a lesson from the 
dress industry: capitalizing on fashion obsolescence and promoting 
*h na not tora lifetime, but for the moment. Surely with the oreat 
swing toward ranch-house architecture, modern furniture, and out 
door living, the time is ripe for suggesting that housewives kev theit 


table settings to current living modes. 


La Srupell has anothe practical idea, too: She spots the lack o! 
suitable storage space tor china as a major factor in sales resistance 
She'd like to see the industry sponso! promotion for the idea of get 
ting china closets into more new homes. If she had her way, she'd 
furnish blueprints of well-designed china closets to builders and 
architects, and she would include sketches and photos of china closets 
n every manutacturer-sponsored. advertisement. Finally, she would 
set up “trading posts” for the re-sale of old, unwanted china to clear 
space for new patterns of the housewite’s current choosing. 


It’s been years since so much sense was spoken about the mer 
dising of tableware. 


When You're Sitting on Top 


“If the present trend of consumption continues,’ warns Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson, ‘‘butter is on the way out.’’ As a matter ot 
tact, margarine use this year will exceed that of butter. Moreover, 
Lever is boldly promoting Good Luck margarine as a favorite of the 
rural housewife! 


Consumers, with an assist from vegetable oil producers, have given 
dairy farmers a painful lesson in marketing strategy. But do not 
write off tarmers and their ability to adjust, too. 


One plan for the farmer to roll with the punch—not merely to 
fight back on margarine’s terms—is offered in the May issue of Farm 
Journal. “Your best bet,” the Farm Journal points out to dairy 
farmers, “is below the creamline. We've let butterfat dominate out 
dairy industry. Now it’s time we test for, produce, and sell what 
the consumer wants.” 


” 


Have farmers been over-producing one ‘‘model”’ and failing to 
give milk-product consumers more of the dairy products they prefer ? 
In the past 15 years, according to the Farm Journal, butter sales have 
declined 15%. In the meantime fluid milk sales have risen 20¢@, 
cheese 55%, concentrated and dry milk, 3000. But farmers have con 
tinued to produce high butterfat content milk. Result: Too much 
butter. 


Neither butter nor any other product is immune to the impact of 
consumer preferences. Probably butter would have run into trouble 
without quality and price competition from margarine. 


‘Every day,” Farm Journal reminds its readers, “more and more 
Americans step gingerly on the bathroom scales, and decide then and 
there to shift to low-fat, high-protein diets. Doctors give heart cases, 
expectant mothers, even overwe ght babies, virtually the same advice: 
‘Less fats and carbohydrates, more protein — particularly anima 
protein’.”’ 


The marketing lesson forced on the dairy farmer should not be 
lost on other producers who believe they have an “unchangeable” 
product which the consumer must accept. A product may have wide 
acceptance, superb quality, excellent distribution, and a suitable price 
but unless producers adjust to consumer demands they'll find othe 
products gradually edging them out of the market. 


If you don’t believe it, recall Henry Ford and his Model T, the 
railroads and their passenger business, and only yesterday, the soap 
makers and their soap chips. 
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IS YOUR 
SALES MESSAGE 
HITTING THIS 


MARKET 


9 


Each year the Oil Industry spends $2 
billion for equipment and services. Here 
markets for both new and old products are 
being established constantly. Has your com- 
pany overlooked America’s fastest growing 
market? Perhaps some of your products 
now have accepted or possible applications 
in this tremendous industry. 


The Producing-Pipe Line Division of the 
Oil Industry explores for, drills, produces, 
and pipe lines oil and gas. It uses every- 
thing from 5¢ nuts to $500,000 drilling rigs 


The Refining—Natural Gasoline-Petro- 
chemical Division refines the producing 
branch’s raw materials into the thousands 
of useful petroleum products you use every 
day. This Refining Division uses everything 
from $1.00 packing to $1 million processing 
units. 


DOES YOUR PRODUCT HAVE A 
MARKET IN THE OIL INDUSTRY? 


The world’s largest oil industry publishers 
can tell you quickly what and where your 
market is in the specialized divisions of the 
oil industry. Gull specialized publications 
reach 90% of the industry’s known buying 
power. Research knowledge gained over 36 
years can help you determine your share 
of the market. 


Send us your catalog or sales literature. 

you have a market here, our industry- 
manned Constructive Study Panel will re- 
view your products and return to you an 
analysis of your sales possibilities in this 
industry. Inquiries will be kept confidential, 
and you are under no obligation. Address 
Dept. SM, Gulf Publishing Co., P. O. Box 
2608, Houston 1, Tex. 


f 


- 


peTROLEUM 


REF 


ISK PAS AAT EOM * 


GULF PUBLISHING CO. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
OIL INDUSTRY PUBLISHERS 


P. O. BOX 2608 © HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


Red Cross Shoe has run the 


gamut from high-button 


to high-style—has increased 


production from 700 (in 1932) 
to 20,000 pairs daily— 


Ladies’ Home Journal spearheads 


national promotion 


PLANNED RIGHT. A fashion 


business requires constant planning. 

The Planning Committee: (left to right) 
Joseph S. Stern, Jr.; A. B. Cohen, President; 
Joseph S. Stern, Chairman of the Board; 

C. H. Butler, Sales and Advertising Manager; 
Kk. M. Daniels, Vice President. Other members 
of Planning Committee not shown: 

Nathan Stix, Robert Stern and James Salinger. 


MADE RIGHT. skitlea 


craftsmen are still required here in an 
otherwise mechanized world. 250 to 300 
separate steps are required to make each 
pair of Red Cross Shoes. Nathan Stix is 
Vice President in Charge of Production, 
and supervises over 3,000 men and 
women in the 7 factories of 

The United States Shoe Corporation. 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


The trade name “‘Red Cross Shoes’ goes back to 1892 


In 1931, The United States Shoe Corporation 
(successor to The U. S. Shve Co.) took 
over management, and in 22 short years 
has made Red Cross Shoes the largest- 
selling, nationally-advertised brand of 
women’s footwear in the world. 


What’s behind this success? Constant 
alertness to changing styles and trends: 
every conceivable control to insure perfect 
fit; fine quality at reasonable prices. 

And then, women of America have been told 


about all this through the largest national 
advertising program in the industry. 


Never Unibaiaioe 4 the Sar P a Woman! 


Over the years, the Red Cross Shoe 
name has been built through magazine 
advertising. In 1952, The United States 
Shoe Corporation invested more of its 
magazine advertising budget in Ladies’ 
Home Journal than in any other magazine. 


According to Joseph S. Stern, Chairman of 
the Board, and A. B. Cohen, President: ““The 
Journal has pl: iyed a key role i in our né ation: nal 


adve rtising program for many years... 


our retailers te ll us they can feel the power 


of the . Journ: il at the fitting- stool ... and 


that’ S$ exac tly whi it we want to accomplish.” 


DISTRIBUTED RIGHT. 


Red Cross Shoes are the only line of women’s 
shoes so complete in wanted styles and types 
that many independent retailers operate 
shoe stores profitably on this line alone. 


Lagies “ont JOURNAL 


ADVERTISED RIGHT. The very core of 
The United States Shoe Corporation’s advertising has 
been Ladies’ Home Journal. Like s so many other 


advertisers with a message for women, these successful 


executives have found that the Journal brings them quick, 


And for the same reason, Red Cross Shoes are 


a particularly valued franchise in leading 


whole he: arted re sponse from the largest group of women 


readers in the world. 


department stores and family shoe stores 
from coast to coast. 


Ladies’ Home 
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Within the 


Local Trading Area 


Approximately four fifths of the total circulation 
of The Detroit Free Press is within Detroit's local 
trading area as defined by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. Only two of the first ten metropolitan 
morning newspapers in America have a greater 
local concentration of coverage than The Free Press. 


This local circulation of The Free Press is equiv- 
alent to a coverage of every third home in this 
huge concentration of people and buying power. 


It is unduplicated in point of time by any other 
newspaper. It reaches the door steps of the key 
homes in this local market before breakfast and 


before business. There just isn’t any other sub. 
stitute for the influence of this circulation. There 
is no other method by which any advertiser may 
avail himself of Free Press influence in these 
homes — among more than a million persons — 
except through The Free Press... and that IS 
important. 


This is a privilege which pays off in profits 
from agate lines, no matter what you have to sell. 
Take fullest advantage of what the Detroit market 
has to offer you through Detroit’s only morning 
newspaper. 


Che Drtrnit Free Press~ : 


“AMERICA’S MOST INTERESTING NEWSPAPER” 


John S. Knight, Publisher 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC., NATL. REPRESENTATIVES 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the period ending May 20, 1953 


HIGH COST OF POOR PRODUCERS 


On page 30 we report the results of our latest study 
on salesmen’s expense account practices and costs of keep 
ing salesmen in the field. Almost as though he had been 
looking over the shoulders of our tabulators, the editor 
of “Cost and Profit Outlook,” issued monthly by Alder 
son & Sessions, management counselors, Philadelphia 
offers this observation in his current bulletin: 


“Many of the costs of selling are such that they make 
no allowance for variations in performance between the 
highly productive and efficient salesman and his marginal 
associate, Among these costs, for example, is the cost of 
transportation. It costs as much to transport an ineffective 
salesman to a prospect as one who is fully prepared for 
the task of selling. Maintaining a salesman in the field, 
likewise, does not vary with the effectiveness of the man. 
Moreover, the equivalent sales tools provided in support 
of the selling effort, such as catalogs, manuals, and pro 
motional materials, are standard for all sales representa 
tives. a 


In the light of the A. & S. comment, we believe out 
figures should have more significance for you. The A. & S. 
con lus on? 


\Ianagement has no responsibility which is more 
important than the proper training and development ot 
its manpower. Certainly in the long run, if not in the 
short run, a company’s competitive position is determined 
by the ability of its personnel—including not only the 
astuteness of its leadership, but the quality of individuals 
throughout all levels of the organization. 


“This concept takes on added proportions when related 
to sales personnel. The presentation of a product to the 
potential buyer is the culmination of the whole production 
and marketing process. Everything which has preceded 
this step is in preparation for making the sale. The various 
activities of production, all forms of demand creation such 
as product planning, pricing, and advertising may reason 
ably be considered as preliminary steps which are not fulls 
realized unless the salesman is effective in the market 
place. Consequently, sales training should be an integral 
part of any management’s plans calculated to realize its 
full market potential.” 


HOW TO GET 'EM TO GRUB HARDER 


We have asked our family of field editors from coast, 


to coast to look for all kinds of tested ideas on incentive 
plans tor salesmen. The reason: Inquiries from sales 
executives throughout the U.S. reflect a trend of 
opinion that, as the year goes on, business will be harde1 
to get. Some of them have been doing a little figuring. 
“Tf,” they've been thinking, “we could find a way to tap 
the now latent energies and abilities of our present sales 
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force to lift average efficiency only three to six per cent, 
we'd have a dollar and unit-sale result that would prob 
ably not only cover the business we're bound to lose, but 
would give us an increase besides.”’ 


As a device for stimulating the sales organization, we 
have only scratched the surface of incentivés. If you 
haven’t acquired the technique of using incentive ideas, we 
suggest that you explore at least five avenues: Look for 
ideas for inter-district or inter-regional competitions ; look 
tor ideas tor salesmen’s contests; think about setting up 
an honor awards plan, because men fight for glory as 
well as for gain; by all means, examine your compensa 
tion plan to see if it embodies money-incentive; see what 
you can do to develop some kind of incentive program 
that has strong appeal to salesmen’s wives. 


Definition: An incentive plan is any plan or device that 
provides an attractive answer to the question, “What's 
in it for me?” 


WRESTLING VS. GAS RANGES 


The other night one of our editors went out to the 
Arena in Cleveland to watch “Ruffy” Silverstein and 
“Wild Bill” ZinZin put on their wrestling act. During 
the intermission he bought a glass of beer—the kind 
advertised at the Arena, Carling’s Black Label. He could 
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have had a slug of Echo Springs bourbon, which was 
advertised there, too. But the most interesting part of 
the night’s show was a display by Cleveland retailers of 
a Bendix washer, Roper gas range, and A. O. Smith 
water heater. This is another example of how a stag 
market has changed into a family one. Now almost as 
many women attend sporting events as men. 


ARE WE RISK-TAKERS? 


The idea of ““Trade—Not Aid” has split American 
business about evenly. And it turns out that businessmen 
are not lining up in the traditional Republican vs. Demo- 
cratic ranks. Nor is the so-called traditionally isolationist 
Middle West business executive or farmer necessarily 
now on the side of protectionist tariffs. 


It probably is all to the good that the Republicans are 
in power in Washington at a time when the Democratic 
sponsored reciprocal trade agreement comes up tor re- 
newal on June 30. Realistic businessmen and_ politicians 
now are confronted with the job of squaring campaign 
oratory with the hard facts of our present international 
situation, 


Even in the face of the Russian threat to the U.S., the 
patience of American taxpayers with our billion-dolla: 
giveaway programs 1s almost exhausted. We are at the 
point where the nation must decide whether to cut out 
direct aid, or to figure out a practical method of financing 
pur hases by countries outside the U.S, 


Sales executives, especially, of many companies in the 
U.S. are on the spot as the nation gropes toward a new 
foreign economic policy. Many of us are exporters and 
we would like to become larger ones, and others are pat 
ticularly sensitive to competition in the U.S. of foreign 
companies. 


If Americans react according to textbook maxims we 
will try to settle our problem by boosting tariffs—gradu- 
ally perhaps, but nevertheless surely, product by-product, 
as each group runs to Congress for protection. 


While it appears that Congress will accept President 
Kisenhower’s request for a renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade \greements Act, it Is obvious that the protection- 
ists are moving into a position to exert their first real 


influence in two decades through membership on the 
U.S. ‘Tariff Commission. 


But is an essentially negative approach to our export 
import problem either the American Way, Ol the way 
which will produce the results we need ? 


Isn't the goal to develop both the productive abilities 
and the consumer potential of other countries ? We do not 
mean to impress American products or the American 
way of living on other nations, but to help them produce 
and use more of the things they need and want. 


If you want to see how private American capital is 
invested in other countries—happily and at a profit—vyou 
will be interested in the case histories issued by the Na 
tional Planning Association. NPA is a private organiza 
tion with many conservative businessmen as members. 


The first study deals with the Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
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success in Mexico, One of the fascinating aspects of the 
Sears story is the way in which this huge retailer was 
forced into buying from local manufacturers in order to 
make a go of its Mexican stores. 


Through case studies, NPA hopes to demonstrate to 
other Americans the pay-off for risk-taking abroad and 
how to create the climate abroad for successful trade. 


Who will be the new risk-takers? Some of them will be 
managers who own their own businesses and who can 
strike out on their own initiative. But they are too few 
in number to make a substantial contribution to business- 
building overseas. The hired managers of businesses are 
the ones who must see the possibilities of creating factors 
and markets abroad. Are they willing to stake their per- 
sonal reputations, their companies’ monies, and thei: 
market opportunities ? 


For hired managers, it is easy to play it safe and stick 
to domestic factories and markets. But under today’s tax 
laws, it is clear that money is not the only goal which 
motivates the American executive. Essentially, it is the 
egotistical belief that he can do his job better than anyone 
else which drives many American businessmen. NPA is 
betting that a few among them will see that the most 
important contribution they can make to their companies 
and to the U.S. is to make “’Trade—Not Aid” a reality, 
and not a political shibboleth. 


WHAT WILL PRODUCE "EXTRA EFFORT"? 


Down in Atlanta recently 30 sales executives brought 
together by the Dartnell Corp. for a panel discussion 
agreed that one of today’s toughest problems was getting 
salesmen who were “in the money” to produce the plus 
business needed to maintain full factory employment. 
Monetary and similar rewards for extra effort have lost 
their effectiveness, these executives add, 


But salesmen who will not work for more money (be- 
cause they're doing so well and because they are so aware 
of the tax bite) will, however, work for a good time, and 
the appeal to pride is still resultful. 


Better than money, so these executives report, are such 
things as all-expense-paid tours to Mexico, Bermuda and 
Caribbean resorts, election to membership in “Toppers” 
clubs, and the general encouragement of higher standards 
of living. These Atlanta executives agreed that the prin 


ho are making good money are 


cipal reason salesmen w 
dificult to motivate is that their wants are too modest, 
and one member of the panel said, ‘When we want ow 
salesmen to sell more, we try to make them want benefits 


they might work harder to get.” 


SELLING AT THE DIRECTORS’ TABLE 


The sales end of the business is well represented on 
the Board of Directors of the Interchemical Corp. Brom- 
well Ault, vice-president in charge of sales, and the third 
highest paid officer of the company, has been a director 
since 1928, and last year the company—wisely, we be- 
lieve—added Allen L. Billingsley, president of Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., the advertising agency handling the 
Interchemical account. 
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Brighter, Brighter Brighter 1” 
& For 2 Nations Ringside Table 


Another winner...and the first time in the ring... 
Pabst Blue Ribbon foil body label! 
(Pabst has long used a foil neck label.) 

It’s Reynolds Aluminum Foil, of course. 

Look at the grosgrain effect Reynolds embossing 
has achieved in the blue of Pabst’s blue 

ribbon. Look at the richness of the colors... 
gravure-printed by Reynolds. This brighter 
beauty will draw more eyes, more reaching hands. 
And it is beauty that will stay bright, even 

under wet refrigeration, because foil is moisture- 
proof. There’s going to be a bigger chorus 

than ever answering that famous question: 
“What'll you have?” 

For many other products, the practical 
advantages of Reynolds Aluminum Foil are 
all-iraportant...unequalled protection for 
cookies, dried fruits, butter, margarine, etc., etc. 
But always you get the plus of greater 
eye-appeal...self-selling brilliance on the nation’s 
market shelves. Whether your product needs 
protective packaging or a label that outshines 
competition, Reynolds Aluminum is the answer. 
Let us show you. Call the nearest Reynolds 
Sales Office or Reynolds Metals Company, 
General Sales Office, Louisville1, Kentucky. 


The “Kitchen Engineer”, with her 
Reynolds Wrap, knows and demands 
aluminum foil packaging? 


JOIN THE “GREATEST SALES SHOW ON EARTH"! 


EYNOLDS @ ALUMINUM 


SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” starring Wally Cox, Sundays, NBC TV « HEAR “FIBBER McGEE and MOLLY,” Tuesdays, NBC Radio Network 
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7 ome THE AMERICAN ROAD 


Nfl beh 


It took iron tires and heartaches 


tO CYrOSS the COUnS 


bord Motor ¢ OUP ATHY 


THE AMERICAN ROAD — For a half century, Ford has been busy helping to stretch it across 3,322,000 miles, 


“New’ Ford Sets Out 


To Regain Sales Lead 


Henry Ford II's new team and policies are putting new 
life into 50-year-old company. Decentralized manage- 


ment, stronger selling and 


billion of 


"relations, $1 


new facilities are being mobilized to "Beat Chevrolet." 


Part | of a two-part article 
BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Ford Motor Co., turned 50, is 
throwing a $2 million party. But the 
real reason tor celebration may come 
from the company’s rebirth since 1945 
under young Henry Ford Il. A 
“new” Ford Motor Co. is mobilizing 
a lot of forces to win and hold first 
place in sales again. 

The job won't be easy. Every year 
Henry II's slogan has been “Beat 
Chevrolet.” But every year General 
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Motors’ Chevrolet kept coming out 
ahead. If the 1953 decision rested 
solely on sales ability, Henry II be- 
lieves this could be Ford's year. Even 
with the help of $I billion of new 
and improved facilities, Ford Division 
still can’t match Chevrolet Division’s 
ability to turn out cars. 

Meanwhile GM's have 
passed $4 billion and its sales have 
reached $7.549 billion. 


assets 


a record 


Ford’s company assets formally are 
listed at only $1.6 billion, and all its 
sales at approximately $3 billion. 

Still, in 1952 Ford grew strong 
enough to outsell Chrysler Corp. by 
60,000 units, and to gain second 
place. Today, the new Ford organiza- 
tion is getting geared to tackle the 
Grade A giant. 

To the resources and the product 
and production reputation which 
Founder Henry Ford created, young 
Henry II is adding: 

1. New blood and new viewpoints, 
at all levels; 

2. Decentralized management, re- 
sponsibilities, opportunities ; 

3. Group planning, which empha- 
sizes stronger 

4. Human relations — with em- 


ployes, dealers and the public. 


Of all the men who helped Henry 
I run the old Ford Motor Co., 
Henry II kept only three to form 
the nucleus of his new “first team.” 
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The first of those chosen was John 
R. Davis, who had twice served as 
general sales manager, 

Four had been with GM. Quarter- 
back of the team, as executive vice- 
president, is Ernest R. Breech. An 
other ex-GM_ man, Lewis D. Crusoe 

now v-p in charge of Ford Divi 
sion—took the company apart figure 
wise, to determine costs of all opera- 
tions and objectives. A first five-year 
plan for facilities and other needs 
went into effect. Group efforts har- 
individual 
meet objectives. 


nessed responsibilities to 

Today, under a 15-man Board the 
company is guided by a 10-man Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Board members 
nclude Henry II, president; his 
vounger brothers Benson Ford, v-p 
in charge of Lincoln-Mercury Divi 
sion, and William Clay Ford, man 
ager of special products operations; 
Ernie Breech; John S. Bugas, who 
succeeded Harry Bennett in indus 
trial relations; Jack Davis, and the 
men who guide such functions as en 
finance, 
ing and purchasing. 

Since 1950 two 


gineering, law, manufactur 
“outsiders” on the 
Board have been Dean Donald Kk. 
David, of Harvard Business School, 
and James B. Webber Jr., v-p of 
J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit depart 
ment store. 

When Davis became ill, 
A. Williams succeeded him 
and Recovered, 
took Spec al Pro 
jects, then the 50th birthday program 
and the International Tractor 
Group. He still keeps an eve on Sales. 

Ford would be flabber 
all the charts telling who 
what in h 


Walker 
as V-p for 
sales advertising. 
Davis charge of 
and 


Founder 
gasted at 


does today. 


company 
} 


From Breech, | nes of authority g 

entral office staff, to committees on 
each of their functions, and operating 
divisions. A 19-man Adn 
Committee 
Under it are 11 ‘service’? commit 
\ Merchandising Committee, 
headed by Williams, includes Davis, 
JI. C. Doyle, sales vertising 
Manager 5 L # ke. W. 
Smead, who direct sales vely, 
for Lincoln-Mercury Ford divi 
Sions, 

Davis and Williams belong to com 
Publ Relations, 
Charles F. Moore Jr., p. 
on Foreign Operations, headed’ by 
\. i Wieland; and Product Plan 
ning, ot Davis is chairman. 
Henry II and Breech sit on all com 
mittees concerned with sales, 


nistrative 


work. 


co-ordinates all 


tees. 


Bavne and i. 
respect 


and 


mittees on unde 


director: 


which 


advertis 
ing, relations and product planning. 
these 
In products and sales they 
plan five years ahead; in facilities, 10 
years o1 


Decisions of men are. tar 


reaching. 
more, 
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THE NEW FORDS—Henry Il, 


DOYLE EVERETT 

FORD STRATEGISTS: Quarterback of Ford Motor Company's new first team is ex 
General Motors executive R. Breech, executive v-p Walker A. Williams is 
and and J. C. and advertising manager. 
H. D. Everett, director of marketing research, finds what Ford's prospects want. 


Ernest 


v-p for sales advertising, Doyle, sales 


Bill and Benson have $3 billion to throw into the battle. 
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with a capital of $100 million. 


$500 million. 


are doing all right: 


to $1.584 billion. 


$1.584 billion. 


par value ot stock" of $500 million. 


Into the Fight with GM 
Fords Can Throw $3 Billion 


Back in 1903 11 Detroiters put up a total $28,000 to launch Ford Motor Co. 
Henry Ford | held 25!/%. In 1906 he gained 58!/2%. And in 1919 his only 
son Edsel bought the remaining 41'/2%, and the company was incorporated 


Ford Motor Co. today is owned by the Ford family and the Ford Foundation— 
which Edsel launched with a gift of $25,000 in 1936, and to which he and 
Henry | left most of their wealth. Today the Foundation is worth more than 


The compeny's ownership is divided into 19 parts of non-voting stock, held 
by the Foundetion, and one part voting stock, held by the family. The Foundation 
may take over only if and when the family fails. 


Edsel's three sons—Henry II, Benson and Bill—and their management team 


Although between December 31, 1946, and December 31, 1951, net working 
capital expanded only from $221 to $247 million, fixed assets—after write-offs— 
rosé from $296 to $713 million. Total assets nearly doubled—from $880 million 


Actually, with no shares held by outsiders and no loans or funded debt, the 
resources which the Fords can throw into the battle with GM are larger than 
These include (as of December 31, 195!) surplus of $723 
million; reserves of $57 million, and ‘capital account in excess of the $17,265,000 


Thus Ford's "worth" becomes nearly $3 billion. 


Ford Motor Co. embraces many 
facilities. Its operations range from 
an assembly plant at Santiago, Chile, 
to Ford companies in England, Bel- 
gium, Denmark and Mexico. Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, Ltd., a 
separate entity, stretches through sub- 
sidiaries to Australia, India, Malaya, 
New Zealand and South Africa. 

In England you buy your “Ford”’ 
under the name Consul or Zephyr. 
In Germany it’s the 
France, the Comete. 

In the U.S. Ford products are 
manufactured in 29 plants, assembled 
in 19 more, and supplied by 24 parts 
depots, coast to coast, 

But the products are built and 
sold by people. Today, Ford employs 
180,000—of whom 10,200 are super- 
visors, superintendents and foremen. 
Some 6,400 Ford and 1,500 Lincoln- 
Mercury dealers in this country em- 
ploy 150,000 more. And many others 
work for 6,000 Ford suppliers. In 
one way or another Ford may _ pro- 
vide the livelihood of one million 
people. 

Henry II majored in sociology at 
Yale. He and his managers have set 
out to solve some tough people prob- 
le ms. 


rie 
| aunus; in 


‘Take the supervisors, for instance. 
Founder Ford hired them to push 
production. Henry II found them 
working in a limbo between manage- 
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ment and employes- 
the company 


getting neither 
protection of the one 
group, nor the union protection of 
the other. After a foremen’s strike, 
he sought to make them part of man- 
agement. For six years foremen and 
supervisors have taken part in almost- 
monthly ‘‘management meetings” at 
the Rouge and all other Ford plant 
cities. 

At the second meeting Henry II 
told of comments he had heard on 
the first. These ranged from a dubi 
ous “Let’s wait and see if they'll 
amount to anything” to an emphatic 
“Tt’s just bull!” 

Ford’s management concept, Breech 
told them, requires: 

“1. Determination of broad objec- 
tives; 

“2. Development of a plan of or- 
ganization ; 

“3. Selection and placement of key 
personnel ; 

“4. Delegation of authority com- 
mensurate with responsibility ; 

“5. Establishment of effective con- 
trols.” 

Breech described how decentraliza- 
tion “divides a large business into... 
smaller businesses—by type of product 
or operation.” Each part is managed 
“on an independent basis.” 

Thus Ford started to organize for 
tomorrow, and to tell all executives 
and supervisors about it. And while 


working to form a long-range or- 
ganizational plan, it provided for 
“current development.” Already staff 
and operating functions were being 
divorced. Supervisors were shown a 
cartoon of a manager seated at a desk 
with a sales-trend chart behind him. 
With one hand he was trying to write 
a plan. In the other he held a wrench 
with which he assembled engines. 
Ford tore the cartoon in half: Plan- 
ning and guiding became one func- 
tion; actual production and_ sales 
something else again. The  super- 
visors had the job of getting the 
assigned work done. 

Meanwhile, people problems had to 
be met with the rank and file. 

On April 26, 1946, Henry II sent 
‘a personal message to all emploves”: 
Ford intended to build “better cars 
and trucks and tractors at a lower 
cost than our competitors, so that we 
can make them available at lower 
prices to more and more people. 

“Nlanagement can’t be the boss 
here and neither can labor.” Lower 
higher wages can be 
achieved only if “Ford men = and 
women—individually and as a team 
—are more skillful and efficient.” 


costs and 


In late 1946 he sent each employe 
a questionnaire, which was not. re- 
quested to be signed. Ford’s new 
president wanted to know whether 
the worker felt well informed about 
“what the company expects of you 
and... is trying to do for you’; 
whether he is made to feel he is “‘a 
definite part of the company”; 
whether he gets “a fair opportunity” 
to comment on “company practices 
and officials’; whether “question- 
naires of this kind serve a useful pur- 
pose’; whether he has “a chance to 
talk over your work or ideas with 
your immediate superiors”; and how 
he thinks Ford’s products “compare 
with those of its principal competi- 
tors.” 

The 23,000 replies stirred Henry 
Il to delve deeper into employe atti- 
tudes. He hired the Elmo Roper or- 
ganization to make personal inter- 
view surveys. In 1950 Roper told a 
management meeting of the changes 
three years had brought. 

Proportion of employes who 
thought they had job security rose 
from 63 to 740; who were “treated 
like humans,” from 50 to 61° ; liked 
company “communication” — efforts, 
from. 65 to 766; liked company 
benefit plans, 67 to 77%. (In 1949 
Ford became the first motor car manu- 
facturer to give company-paid pen- 
sions to all employes. ) 

But those who liked their bosses 
increased from 66 to 67% only. And 

(Continued on page 101) 
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A BUSTED QUOTA means hard labor for Capital Airline's 
president, ''Slim'’ Carmichael, left. He and his top vice-presidents 
must give quota-busters the day off, take over their day's work. 


ia et a “€ ox eeeeanes oe 
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Capital's Quota-Busters 
Bully the Brass 


...and put their bosses to loading baggage for an eight- 
hour shift. Turn-about day occurs whenever a station on 
the airline's system out-shoots a 12-month revenue goal. 


Place: 
Virginia. 

Time: 8:22 a.m. Capital Airline’s 
Flight 371 touches runway, taxis to 
halt in front of terminal. 


\irport, Charleston, West 


Characters: Capital Airline’s presi- 
dent, J. H. ‘Slim’? Carmichael; his 
assistant, Robert M. Averill; othe 
company brass from headquarters 
office, Washington, D.C. All are 
dressed in white coveralls. 

Carmichael and Averill board trac- 
tor, pull baggage truck under plane’s 
fuselage, begin unloading baggage. 

Elderly lady, a passenger, inter- 
rupts unloading when Carmichael no- 
tices her fumbling with string-tied 
boxes. He jumps off baggage truck, 
helps lady and boxes into taxi. Lady 
hands $45,000-a-year airline president 
a 25c tip. Assistant Averill sees what 
happens, demands Carmichael give 
him 10c¢ as his share of gratuity on 
grounds that he had helped unload 
Quiet argument 
there is flurry of confusion, but mat- 
ter is quickly settled. Back to, work. 


baggage. ensues, 
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Marginal note: Same scene, with 
variations, is repeated at many of 77 
terminal stations in Capital's system. 
Capital bosses fly into town, give 
regular Capital employes day off, take 
over all jobs — from ticket sales to 
fueling to baggage handling. They 
work a full eight-hour shift, do not 
fade away after newspaper photog- 
raphers have taken pictures. 


Background: When entire airline 
industry was looking for a way to 
fly out of financial fog several years 
ago, Capital called a what-can-we-do 
meeting, proposed that company’s 
district sales managers must rev up 
to a higher revenue quota. Main 
ofice in Washingvon, it was decided, 
would advise each station as to (1) 
number of passengers to board each 
month, (2) how much freight and 
mail to load into cargo bins, (3) how 
much revenue they should realize. 

But when dollar quota was an 
nounced for each station, one sales 
manager gasped, challenged Slim 
Carmichael: “If I get the business 
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THE FATIGUED FELLOW is Capital's v-p, traffic and sales. 
Because the Milwaukee station went over the top, James Austin 
takes off his coat and relieves two employes of regular duties. 


for you, and we make our quota for 
12 straight months, will you change 
jobs for a day , 

Carmichael let it be known that 
not only would he, personally, go out 
on a coverall job, but that ‘“Mahog 
any row will take over your entire 
station for a day—and give everyone 
in the station a day off.” 

A year later, Youngstown, Ohio, 
went over the top. The “brass brig 
ade” moved in. Carmichael and 
Averill were assigned duties of cargo 
ramp agents by the Youngstown sales 
manager. Vice-presidents of person 
nel and properties was put to selling 
tickets; vice-president of operations 
re-fueled planes; vice-president, trafhie 
and sales, took telephone reservations; 
the treasurer sold tickets and audited 
books. 

In the four years since the quota 
busting plan has been in effect, nine 
stations have met their allotment o1 
gone over the top for 12 consecutive 
months. Each time, headquarters went 
to work, 

Capital thinks turn-about day is 
worth the time in extra revenue, and 
takes a bright view of obvious by 
products. It offers employes a free- 
wheeling opportunity to communi- 
cate with management, air out gripes, 
firm up morale. And management 
thinks turn-about day makes it easier 
to “pry the lid off new ideas.” 


“WELL-ORGANIZED, WELL-EXECUTED sales plan . . © concrete contribution to 
the public welfare.” Such were the verbal bouquets that were passed over the foot- 
lights to Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. when the Sales Managers’ Association of 
Philadelphia presented its choice-Howard G. Ford Award for outstanding achieve- 
ment in distribution and selling. The man who has guided Penn Power, humanitarian 
Charles Ernest Oakes, president since ’45, accepted the award for his company. Unde 
his direction PP has steadily expanded sales in its territory, helped communities 
engineer plant sites for new industries, “persuaded a considerable portion of American 
business that the smartest thing it could do would be to settle in Lock Haven, Toby- 
hanna or East Mauch Chunk’’—anywhere, in Penn Power's bailiwick. Oakes, who 
has done so much for eastern Pennsylvania, was born in Oregon. He came East, won 
his Master’s at Cornell. His career began in the National Bureau of Standards. But 
by 1923 he had joined Penn Power. Like most men who are too busy to take on an 
extra cigarette, he manages to work with inspiration for hospitals, colleges, Chambers 
of Commerce, electrical engineering societies. With him: Westinghouse Flectric’s 


Gwilym Price (right )—one of those he “persuaded.” 


They re in 
The News 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 
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COMMUTER TO EMPORIUM ... As a young man of 22 Ward 
Zimmer joined a company in his home town of Emporium, Pa. You prob 
ably never heard of the company—Novelty Incandescent Lamp. But you've 
heard of the one he now heads, as its new president: Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. And Novelty was the predecessor company of Nilco Lamp 
Works, which merged with a Massachusetts firm to form the nucleus ot 


Sylvania... Ward Zimmer—a man comfortable as an old shoe—is quick 


to tell you that although he came to the presidency through purchasing and 


manufacturing, he is sales minded. (He follows on the presidential heels 
of that crack salesman, Don Mitchell.) He’s sold intangibles—new ideas, 
methods. And he’s serviced, sales-wise, several of Sylvania’s biggest ac 
counts for years. He’s also sold the company, in the past, on getting into 
other phases of operations. Until ’45 Zimmer directed the Radio Tube 
Division—from Emporium. And to this day, though he maintains a New 
York apartinent, he considers emporium home, gets there every weekend 
he can. He hasn’t missed the first day of the fishing season in 25 


Ward Zimmer’s loyalties lie deep 


Vears. 
to his company, to his home, to his 
Faith: He’s a steward and trustee of Emporium’s Methodist Church. 
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THE FIFTH GENERATION is already in the business. George Pope MacNichol is 
proud of it: Almost as proud as he is of the new sign, which says “President,” on his 
desk. His two sons are rising in his company—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. To 
MacNichol, glass, the making of it, the uses of it, the selling of it, are a sort of magic 
Until his new appointment he had spent 23 years in charge of company sales and 
related activities—a period during which annual sales increased 13-fold. He had 
followed in his father’s footsteps by joining the Edward Ford Plate Glass Co. (in the 
process of building as he was born). Both his dad and his grandfather were active 
in the development of the company, and his great-grandfather was the first man in the 
U.S. to manufacture plate glass on a commercial scale. George virtually grew up with 
the big Rossford plant. And when he had finished his college education he went to 
work there—later serving as its gsm. When Edward Ford Plate Glass and Libbey 
Owens joined forces he moved in as v-p for sales. A man of many interests, he has 


served on the Toledo Community Chest, is a trustee of the Toledo Museum of Art. 
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LEASED CARS GAIN GROUND: This leased fleet is operated by Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. 


Cost of Keeping Salesmen in the Field 
Rises 21-25% since 1950 


Here's a picture of current expense account practices di- 
gested from reports made to Sales Management by 500 
companies. It includes data on executive expenses, and 


shows how extensively management men are traveling. 


BY A. R. HAHN © Managing Editor 


The cost of maintaining salesmen 
in the field is at an all-time high. 

Here are the current figures, from 
approximately 500 companies, based 
on reports made to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT in late March and April. 

Since our previous survey, reported 
in July 1950, average costs per day 
tor operation in large cities have risen 


25.2¢. In small cities: 21.0%. Per- 
mile auto costs have risen at least 4% 
since that date. 

The average dollar figures, today, 
for maintaining a salesman in a large 
citv: $16.52. In a small city: $12.47. 
large city, $28.33; 
small city, $20.76. 


Kon executives : 


Each individual sales executive re- 


ABBREVIATIONS 
COLUMN 12 


Co Company-owned cars 

ICA — Individual car-cost accounting 
L- Limited 

Le Leased cars 

NL= No limit 

So Salesman-owned cars 

SLP — Standard low-price cars 

Va= Various 


KEY TO TABULAR 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AUTOMOBILE MAKES 
COLUMN 13 


B--Buick 
Ca—Cadil ac 
C—Chrysler 
Ch= Chevrolet 
D Dodge 
De=De Soto 
F=Ford 


H Hudson 
L=Lincoin 

M-— Mercury 

N— Nash 
O=-Oldsmobile 
P Packard 
Po-—-Pontiac 

S -Studebaker 


spensible tor salesmen’s expenses will 
have to answer for himself the ques- 
tion: “To what extent has the de- 
fense-era tax situation made us indif- 
ferent to tighter cost controls?” 
There is no doubt that excess profits 
taxes have had their effect. And there 
is no doubt in the minds of SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S editors that the at- 
titude of the community 
generally toward executive expense 
has strongly influenced corporate atti- 
tudes toward executive expense ac- 
counts. With personal income taxes 
what they are, many companies have 
openly or tacitly approved liberal ex- 
pense accounts for management men 
as a device for helping them to main- 
tain a standard of living which would 
otherwise be impossible. 

It seems to be a fair conclusion 
that the figures offered on executive 
expenses by the companies reporting 
may come nearer to representing a 
minimum expense, rather than the 
maximum that is often approved. 

In studying the accompanying ta- 
bles and this report, we again strongly 
emphasize the need for the application 
of judgment in the use of the average 
figures. We are only too well aware 
that averages are consistently abused ; 
that highly erroneous conclusions can 
be drawn from them if they are not 
used with intelligence; that a survey 
of this nature is subject to criticism 


business 
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1953 Survey of Salesmen’s Expense Account Practices 


ITEMS ALLOWED IN ADDITION TO TRAVEL EXPENSE 10 WW SALESMEN’S AUTOMOBILES 


Maximum Maximum 
INDUSTRY 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 a 9 Expense 12 13 14 15 
Tele- Bridge Per Day Auto Actual 
Hotel Meals Taxi phone Valet Laun- Steno. & = Method Allowance or Est. 
Rooms &Tele Serv- dry Serv- Ferry 9 Small ‘of (per Total Cost 
graph_—ice ice Tolls City Operation mile) Per Mile 


APPAREL 
Hosiery & Lingerie 039 
Men's Wear 08 
“ 08 
Uniforms 
Women's Millinery! 
Work Clothing? 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 
& PARTS 
Coaches & Buses 
Parts 


sgsseess 8 


Service Station Equipment 


38 ss8e8s8ee8 


Trucks F-CH-H-C-B 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
& SUPPLIES 
Aluminum Products 
Cement 


Chimneys 
Doors B-M-Po-D 

; SLP 

Va 

Ca-C-L 

SLP 
C-De-B-Po-O 
Va 

Va 


Flooring 
Glass 
Lighting 


Limestone 
Lumber 

Paint Brushes 
Plumbing \ \ 
Roofing L $3.50 L $4. 
Screens \ N 
Specialties ‘ L $4. 
Swimming Pools 
Water Systems 
Wood Preserving 


Vv 


00 00 
00 50 
00 00 
00 00 
50 00 
.00 00 
00 00 
.00 00 
-00 00 
00 00 
00 00 
.00 00 
-00 00 
00 00 
00 00 
00 

00 00 
00 00 
75 50 
-00 00 
50 50 


Vv 


\ 


COMMERCIAL & 
INSTITUTIONAL 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 

Commercial Furniture 
Commercial Refrigeration 
. 10 


s8ess 88 


Fixtures 
Hospital Equipment!! 
Library Supplies! 2 


e \ Vv 
Drink Dispensers L $8.00 L $6.00 


Vv 


CONTAINERS 


Containers 12.00 So 


-00 

20.00 -00 So 
“5 50 
70 


v ‘ 15.00 Le 
v ‘ ‘ ‘ 9.50 Co 


$100 weekly flat allowance, plus $150 weekly travel expense allowance when on the road. Once a week. 
$325 monthty flat allowance. $50 a month, plus gas and oil, plus annual settlement;for repairs and depreciation. 
Only over weekends. 


$100 to $125 weekly flat allowance 
Local men get $50 flat monthly allowance. $9 a day flat allowance. 
Does not include depreciation. $8 a day flat allowance. 
: For Keys to Abbreviations, see page 30. 
Continued on page 33. 
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because the participating companies 
do not have uniform cost accounting 
methods. 

However, we do believe the averages 
we have developed are spread over 
enough companies to give some high 
degree of validity to the figures, and 
that these averages, taken with a 
study of the detailed reports in the 
various industry groupings, can be of 


some service to readers. 
It may be enlightening to look at 
the variations in the figures on large- 


and small-city per-day operating ex- 
pense in the industry groupings we 
have arbitrarily adopted for our 
report. Here they are: 


Industry Large-city Small-city 
average average 
Apparel*® $14.47 $10.83 
Automotive Equipment 

& Parts 15.25 11.50 
Building Materials & 

Supplies ; 13.48 
Commercial & Institu 

tional Equipment & 

Supplies 


Containers® 


Drugs & Pharmaceu 
cals* 


Farm Implements*® 

Food & Grocery* 

Hardware*® 

Heating & Air Condi 
tioning 


Household Equipment 
& Furniture 


Jewelry & Silverware* 

Luggage & Leather 
Goods* 

Office Equipment 

Paints & Finishes* 

Paper & Paper Prod 
ucts*® 

Petroleum Products* 

Plastics* 


Stationery*® 


INDUSTRIAL 
Chemicals 
Components 


Hleavy Machinery 
& Materials 
Handling 

Plant Equipment, 
Operating, in 
cluding portable 


tools 
Raw Materials 
Valves & Cou- 
plings*® 17.00 
*These figures are based on less than 
10 reports 


\verage pe! mile cost for operating 
salesmen’s cars now stands at $.0644, 
ompared with $.0619 in 1950, 

Because of the wide variation in 
methods for handling 
salesmen for the use of their own 


payment to 


iS impossible to compile, on 
any formal statistical basis, figures 
either on flat per-mile allowances or 
on estimated total costs per mile for 
ar operation for business purposes. 


cars, if 
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On flat per-mile allowances, for in- 
stance, some run in brackets. Others 
must be qualified with additional flat 
sum payments or allowances of one 
kind or another. 

Some companies set their per-mile 
allowances higher than actual operat- 
high enough to take care of 
depreciation and replacement, for ex- 
ample. Others set their rates based 
on reasonable costs for operating a 
“light” car, and let the salesman ab- 
sorb the higher costs if he elects to 
drive a Chrysler or Buick, or some 
other heavy car, because he prefers 
the better car for personal reasons. 

A number of executives who re- 
ported in the current survey made a 
point of mentioning that they encour- 
age their men to trade cars in once 
a year. Because of this policy, their 
allowance for depreciation—howeve1 
it is made—is heavier, but there are 
savings in time, money and inconven- 


ing costs 


rence, 


Those Mysterious Auto Costs 


One company that pays eight cents 
a mile for business travel finds that 
this allowance splits up this way: 


Cost of operation per 
mile for gas, oil and 
lubrication 

Insurance 

Repairs and maintenance 

Depreciation 50. 


Says the sales manager: “This is 
based on a yearly replacement of the 
car, so that our men will always have 
a comparably new car at their dis- 
posal at all times. No doubt if the 
trade-in of the cars were based on a 
two-year period, the depreciation cost 
would be somewhat less. However, it 
has been our experience that the sec 
ond year of operation usually results 
in a considerable increase in repairs 
and maintenance, as well as lost time 
while cars are being repaired.” 

In this year’s survey, as before, we 
have ample evidence of the generally 
weak cost accounting methods many 
compames are content with in con- 
nection with auto travel for salesmen. 
Hundreds of companies apparently 
just do not know exactly what their 
total cost-per-mile of 
Some companies quite obviously pre 


operation is. 


ter to torego the economies that might 
be achieved with more investment in 
accurate cost accounting, and more 
investment in management time for 
auto cost supervision. 

Leased cars are gaining in popular- 
ity as a method of transportation. 
Sixty companies among the group re- 
porting in this survey now use leased 
cars exclusively, or use leased cars for 


some of their men. Among these who 
use leased cars only, average total 
cost-per-mile is $.06123. Among the 
group using leased cars in combina- 
tion with other plans, cost per mile is 
$.06487. The relative economy of 
leased cars is the factor that holds 
down the. over-all average on_per- 
mile cost of auto operation. 

Among the approximately 500 re- 
ports, there were 11 companies oper- 
ating on standard daily, weekly or 
monthly flat allowance plans as op- 
posed to itemized expense accounts. 
Here are the figures they reported: 


Women’s millinery: $100 weekly, 
plus $150 weekly travel allowance 
when on the road. 

Work clothing: $325 monthly. 

Trucks: $50 monthly for men 
working locally. 

Commercial refrigeration: $100 to 
$125 weekly. 

Commercial refrigeration: $9 daily. 

Hospital equipment: $9 daily. 

Library supplies: $8 daily. 

Farm equipment: $80.70 weekly. 

Farm equipment : $220 monthly. 

Household equipment: $10 daily. 

Luggage: $2,700 to $6,000 annu- 
ally, expense allotted to each territory 
on a custom basis. 


With reference to policies about al- 
lowance for customer entertainment, 
our survey respondents were offered 
a choice of four statements and asked 
to check the one or ones which most 
nearly describe company policy. 


Policies on Entertainment 


These were the statements, and the 
figures following each show response. 
In this analysis there are 426 com 
panies contributing: 

1. We allow no expenses for ente: 
tainment: 3.5%. 


2. We allow entertainment ex- 
pense, but we set a ceiling of $.... 
per day: 959%. Ceilings ran from a 
high of $30 to a low of $5. 

3. We allow entertainment ex 
pense, but insist that the salesmen 
limit such expenditure to occasional 
lunches and drinks: 11.99%. 


4. We leave the matter to the 
salesmen’s judgment, but check ex- 
pense accounts carefully on this item: 
75.8%. 

There were 32 companies voting 
for statements 3 and 4 in combina 
tion, or 7.60% of the total. 

One company in the store fixture 
field puts a brake on expenditures for 
entertainment by paying only half the 
total cost. A chemical manufacture 
appends a comment on entertainment: 
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ITEMS ALLOWED IN ADDITION TO TRAVEL EXPENSE 10 " SALESMEN’S AUTOMOBILES 


Maximum Maximum 
INDUSTRY 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Expense 12 13 4 15 
Tele- Bridge Per Day Auto Actual 
Hotel Meals Taxi phone Valet Laun- Steno. & - Method Makes Allowance or Est. 
Rooms &Tele- Serv- dry Serv- Ferry Small of of (per Total Cost 
graph_ ice ice Tolls City Operation Cars mile) Per Mile 


DRUGS & 
PHARMACEUTICALS 
Drugs 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 
Farm implements 


FOOD & GROCERY 
Food 


28esesses8 


HARDWARE 
Brushes 
Drapery Hardware 
Locks 
Saws 
Small Tools 
Specialties 


HEATING & 
AIR CONDITIONING 
Heating & Air Conditioning 4 F .06 
. - / ‘ .07 
; ‘ Note 2! 
Note 22 065 
065 
08 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 
& “URNITURE 
Appliances—General 


Floor Coverings 


Garage Doors 
Incinerators 


Vv A) 
Kitchenware ‘ \ ‘ ° e 07 
Vv 


So Va -06-.07 


$.053 per mile for country territory; $.084 per mile for city territory. $.07 per mile first hundred miles; $.06 next 300 miles; $.05 beyond. 
$80.70 weekly flat allowance. $7.50 per day for hotel and meals. 

$220 monthly flat allowance. $10 weekly flat allowance. 

$.10 per mile first hundred miles; $.07 second hundred miles; $.06 mileage over 200. 22 ~ $20 weekly flat allowance 

$8.50 daily for hotel and meals, plus $3 a week for miscellaneous expense. $10 per day when away from home. 

$5.50 per day for auto expense $.065 per miie plus insurance. 


Kitchen Furniture 


For Keys to Abbreviations, see page 30. 
Continued on page 36. 
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“Our salesmen spend from $20 a 
month (too low) to $100 a month 
{Too high ) a 
chemicals field makes a point of check 
ng entertainment expense percentage 
against sales and gross profits to be 


sure the entertainment figure does not 


current survey was to measure the 
cost of keeping salesmen and execu- 
tives in the field, 


Another executive in the 


out of line. Many companies in- 


that entertainment expense be 740 
cuntined to big accounts, or accounts 
with big potential. by 
of the total ) 


i 


While the major objective of this 


SALES MANAGE- 


MENT also 
travel. The average mileage traveled 
in the year preceding our last survey 
Was executives 
traveled even 
figure is now 31,604. 
age traveled by executives by air, as 


rey ealed 


air has gone up to 


the 


29,970. Last year 
more: ‘The 


in our 1950 study, was 17 


or 59.10% 


inquired into executive 


average 
Average mile- 


ot total mileage. This 
_ the average ot mileage traveled 
21,446 (67.89% 
thus testifying that the 
sales executives of America are indeed 
air lines’ best friends. 

Total a0) leage traveled last vear by 


"General Auto”’ 


FLEET RENTALS 


— 


\ s 


\ ? 
Brand New 1953 Fords, 
Plymouths, Chevrolets 


FLEETS OF 10 TO 1,000 CARS 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Comparison proves that “General Auto” 
fleet rental plans cost less than company- 
owned or salesmen-owned cars. No 
capital tied up in frozen assets—and 
entire cost is tax deductible. 

All plans include license plates; immedi- 
ate replacement in case of fire or theft; 
new cars every 12 months. Special plans 
prepared to meet individual needs. 


Seruing Wany of America's 


Leading Firms: 
U.S. Steel Co. * DuPont 
Tennessee Coal * RCA-Victor Corp. 
& tron Co. * U.S. Hoffman 
Cyclone Fence Co. Machinery Co. 
Universal Atlas 
Cement Ass‘n. 
* Gunnison Homes * Koppers Co. 


Factory Insurance 


@m CUT AUTO COSTS 


ror Fleets 

with Low 
Annuoa 
Mileage 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR YOUR PRESENT CARS 


<= = 


om 0 


i 


re 


Write, Wire, or Phone 


=== GENERAL AUT 


Wareld ©. Robinson + 
6610 N. BROAD ST., PHILA. 26, PA. 


— 


RENTAL CO. 
COAST-TO-COAST 


Livingston 8-5000 


366 executives: 12,041,330. 

The tables on the accompanying 
pages: 

They show returns from an ade 
quate sample of the companies report- 
ng, but not from all. In using the 
tables, please refer to the “Keys to 
\bbreviations” (page 30), and to 
the various footnotes. 


The classifications and breakdowns: 
Because so many companies make 

a line of products rather than a single 
product, we have necessarily had to 
adopt an imperfect classification plan. 
It was impractical, for example, to 
use anything but “home appliances” 
to cover the firms that make lines 
which usually include refrigerators 
radios, ranges, TV sets. etc. This 
applies equally to companies manu 
iring lines of chemicals. How 

he heavy machinery indus 

al group, we have been more spr 

c when the opportunity presented 


tself, 


The averages: 

They have been made up trom all 
reports oftering comparable informa 
tion, not just the 
which 


tables. 


group ot reports 


appear in the accompanying 


Put Your Policies in Writing 


Several 


th pated in the study of expense a 


sales executives who pal 


count practices pointed out the need 
ror cleat nstructions to salesmen on 
expense account procedures, and the 
need tor a cleat Statement trom man 
igement on pol cies governing expense 
allowances, One firm in the Mid 


west has a “ 


Pravel Expense Guide,’ 
14 page booklet wh ch 
erything down under clear 
heads *Pullman,” ‘Rooms,’ 
Meals,” “Telephone and Tele 
graph,” “Entertainment,” etc.). It 
starts out with this simple 


t small SIZe, 
boils ey 


statement 
from the firm's president: 

“Over 1,500 [of our] people trave 
each month on company business 


] 


including the more than 900 salesmen 
who cover the 48 states, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. In dollars ind cents 
this important activity 
dollars ot 
money spent each year. 
“(Gsetting full value for these dol 
lars is a habit of long standing with 
All that is asked is that we spend 
them as carefully as we 


means ovel 


three million company 


do our own. 
Spending them wisely and with good 
judgment in all situations helps to 
chart ou and business 
ability.” 

(Charts continue on following pages) 


pl ogress 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 
MARKET RESEARCH - SALES PROMOTION + ADVERTISING 


TWELVE EAST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. LEXINGTON 2-3135 


for sure who 


ias to sell, 


his product. 


“Experienced in the reduction of guesswork in advertising and selling” 


20, 1983 
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ITEMS ALLOWED IN ADDITION TO TRAVEL EXPENSE 


INDUSTRY 1 2 3 4 5 6 > 
Tele- 

phone Valet Laun- Steno. & 
&Tele- Serv- dry Serv- Ferry 
graph slice ice = Tolls 


8 
Bridge 
Hotel 
Rooms 


Meals Taxi 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 
4& FURNITURE Contd.) 
Lawn Mowers 
Radio- Phonograph 
Ranges 
Refrigeration 
Venetian Blinds 


JEWELRY & SILVERWARE 
Jewelry & Silverware27 


LUGGAGE AND 
LEATHER GOODS 
Luggage & Leather Goods 


- 29 


OFF ICETEQUIPMENT 
Office Equipment 


PAINTS & FINISHES 
Paints & Finish 


PAPER & 
PAPER PRODUCTS 
Paper & Paper Products 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
Petroleum Products 


PLASTICS 
Plastics 


Only over weekends. 
Does not include deprec ation. 
$4,000 to $4,900 per year considered ‘‘usual’’ expense. 
$125 to $175 monthly flat allowance. 
Men require sample rooms. 
Expense is allotted to each territory on an annual basis. 
and $6,000. 
Pius $10 per month 
Pius $50 per month for depreciation, gas and oil. 
When out more than three days. 
Auto allowance is based on whichever of the following methods pays the employe 
the greater amount over a weekly period: 
a aily allowance of 50 cents for each day employe uses his car on company busi- 


It varies between $2,700 


Tips _— 


10 "1 SALESMEN’S AUTOMOBILE S 
Maximum 

9 Expense 
Per Day 


Maximum 

Expense 12 13 14 15 
Per Day Auto Actual 
Method Allowance _ or Est. 
(per Total Cost 


Big Small 
mile) Per Mile 


of 
City City Operation 


.07 
Note 3°a 
-06 
Note 32 


SLP Note 33 
SLP-Po-S 


-06 

.07 
08 
. 


-045 


ness, plus $.05 for each business mile driven during the week. 
b. An allowance of $.06 for each mile driven during the week on company business. 
c. A daily allowance of $1.25 for each day a man uses his car on company business. 
Ferry and toll charges are allowed, but not parking and storage. Mileage is based 
on speedometer readings; does not include travel from home to office. 
$18 monthly flat allowance. 
Depending on territory. 
$17.50 woekly flat allowance when in home town; otherwise on an itemized basis. 
For company-owned cars. 
For first 2,000 miles; $.04 beyond that. 
$38 monthly flat allowance plus $.04 per mile. 
$.03 per mile plus gas and oil. 
Average for all autos. 
For Keys to Abbreviations, see page 30. 


Continued on page 37. 
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ITEMS ALLOWED IN ADDITION TO TRAVEL EXPENSE 10 "1 SALESMEN’S AUTOMOBILES 


we M 
INDUSTRY 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Expense Expense 12 13 4 15 
Tele- Bridge Per Day Per Day Auto Actual 
Hotel Meals Taxi phone Valet Laun- Steno. & T = — Method Makes Allowance or Est. 
Rooms &Tele- Serv- dry Serv- Ferry Big Small of (per Total Cost 
graph ice ice Tolls City City Operation mile) Per Mile 


STATIONERY 
Stationery . \ 085 085 
L $5.00 L $5.00 


06 


sssee 


15 
9 
10 
20. 
5 
12 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


CHEMICALS 


Chemicals 


sesssessss 
ssssessss38 


HEAVY MACHINERY & 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
Aircraft Tools L $8.00 $7 
Automatic Controls 
Compressors 


v 


. 3 


\ 


‘ 
Construction Equipment 


Convevors 
Cranes-Hoists 


Cutting Tools 


Le 
Co 
So 
So 
So 
So 
So 
So 
Co 


Dairy Machinery 
Electrical Equipment 


= 

° 
‘ 

© 

— 
7 


esooSeres? 


Electronic Controls 


Fire Protection 
Food Machinery 


Fork Trucks 

Foundry Equipment 
Heating Equipment 
High Vacuum Equipment 
Hydraulic Equipment 
Industrial Scales 

Lathe Chucks 

Machine Tools 


seesze 8 8888 8888888 822238388 8 88 


Marine Equipment 

Marking Machines 

Materials Handling Equip- 
ment 


a 
x 


Only over weekends. 

Does not include depreciation 
For first 15,000 miles; over 15,000 miles, $.045. Plus insurance. 

$2,400-$2,500 yearly. Plus $35 monthly 

When out more than three days. 7 Plus $60 monthly. 

Average for all autos. Pius $40 monthly flat allowance. 


Plus storage, tolls and parking. $50 monthly flat allowance 
$72.50 monthly flat allowance for salesman-owned cars, plus gas and oil. Pius parking and bridge tolls. 


Company pays half 
For salesman-owned cars. 


For Keys to Abbreviations, see page 30 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


to Turn in the Order? 


One of the biggest problems facing today’s industrial sales- 
man is the number of buying influences that enter into a 
sale. The title on a door doesn’t always provide the lead to 
the man with buying authority, nor to the men whose okay 
he must get before the order is issued. 


But all of these buying influences—known and unknown 
—have a common meeting ground in the business publica- 
tions they read to keep up with developments in their in- 
dustry. And, by advertising in these publications, you can 
help your salesman get your sales message into the hands 


and minds of your prospective customers. 


In other words, business magazine advertising is a sell- 
ing tool. It speeds up selling in the same way that a high- 
speed machine tool speeds up the productivity of the 
skilled plant workman. That’s why we call it Mechanized 
Selling. It mechanizes the preliminary steps to a sale and 
enables the salesman to spend his time on the important 


job of making the proposal and closing the sale. 


Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of our 20-page 
booklet, “Orders and How They Grow.” It gives the sales- 
man a realistic appreciation of how business publication 
advertising helps him use his time more productively. 


You’ll want to read it, too. 


Mc GRAW-HILL 
4 FOR BUSINESS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. ‘@: 


? 
exe* 


HEADQUARTERS BUSINESS INFORMATION 
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MECHANIZED SELLING 
OPENS THE DOOR 
TO GREATER SALES 


National Starch Products Inc. 
produces a line of adhesives and 
starches with an almost un- 
limited variety of industrial 
applications. They wanted to 
sell more products within each 
industry; develop new uses for 
existing products; introduce 
new products, and establish 
product and company recog- 
nition. 

They used color pages in 18 
business publications reaching 
important buying influences in 
fields served by the company’s 
products. Copy was specifically 


\ 


& es 
ee 


tailored to needs and require- 
ments of each field, 

RESULTS: Immediate product- 
range recognition, Easier ac- 
cessibility to new prospects, 
Old customers asked about 
products that the salesman 
didn’t know they could use. 
Greater company recognition, 
A $3,500,000 sales increase in 
one year, 
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ITEMS ALLOWED IN ADDITION TO TRAVEL EXPENSE 10 " SALESMEN’S AUTOMOBILES 


Maximum Maximum 
INDUSTRY 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 4 Expense 13 14 15 
Tele- Per Day Auto Actual 
Hotel Meals Taxi phone Valet Laun- § - Makes Allowance _ or Est. 
Rooms &Tele- Serv- = dry Small of (per Total Cost 
graph_ ice City mile) Per Mile 


HEAVY MACHINERY & 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
—(Contd.) 
Metal Cutting Tools , ‘ 


a 

& 
_ 
ad 
= 
a 


Vv Vv 
Motors L $6.00 L $6.00 
Power Transmission ‘ 


—_ = 
ow 


S8ssse 888 8888888 88 


Printing Machinery 
Pumps 


Punches 

Scientific Instruments 

Signaling Devices 

Small Machine Tools 

Spectro Chemical 
Apparatus 

Steel Tanks 

Temperature Controls 


sszsese sss 


Textile Machinery 

Transformers 

Transmitters \ 

Water Treatment Equipmt ‘ ‘ 
. L $7.50 Lt $5.00 

L$10.00 L $8.50 


ssssese sss 


INDUSTRIAL COMPONENTS 
Aircraft Components 
Batteries 
Bearings 


Casters 

Controls 

Computing Devices ‘ 
Electronic Components L$10.00 1 $9.00 


sgxsese ss 


Vv Vv 
Filters L $10.00 L$10.00 
Gears . \ 
Ignition Systems ‘ \ 
Machine Tool Accessories ‘ ‘ 
Motors ‘ ‘ 
. L $6.50 L $5.00 

Screw Machine Products ‘ ‘ 


00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.25 
-00 
.50 
.00 
-00 
00 
00 
00 
.00 
00 
50 


ssssees 


Switches & Controls 


PLANT EQUIPMENT— 
OPERATING, INCLUDING 
PORTABLE TOOLS 

Belting 

Cordage 

Chains and Gears 
Filtration Equipment 
Floor Main. Material 
Foundry Supplies 
Grinding Wheels 
Insulators 

Metal Containers 
Metal Working Accessories 
Plating Anodes 
Portable Tools 


SS ssaeceees 
SS 88 8888888 


2s 


12.50 
25 25.00 
\ 14.00 12.00 


Only over weekends. 

Does not include depreciation. 
When out more than three days. 
Average for all autos 


Pius $50 monthly flat allowance. 

Pius $60 monthly flat allowance 

Up to 200 miles; beyond that, $.06. 

$€0 monthly flat allowance, p!us gas and oil. 


Plus storage, tolls and parking. 

$72.50 monthly flat allowance for salesman-owned cars, plus gas and oil 
Company pays half 

For salesman-owned cars. 

Pius insurance. 


$.08 first 1,000 miles; $.07 next 500 miles; $.06 thereafter. 
Cars cost $125 a month on lease. 
$.09 first 100 miles; $.07 second 100 miles; $.05 thereafter. 


For Keys to Abbreviations, see page 30, 
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MRS. M. G. RIDDLE 


Director of Traffic 


PLAMPIN LITHO CO., Inc. 


“No other service 
handles my multiple point deliveries 
as well as Railway Express... 


“Our customers often need delivery of promotion material to hundreds of 
different points throughout the country at the same time! It’s a tall order, 
but no trick at all for Railway Express. 


“The counter cards and displays reach the stores and shops on time... 
and in good condition, The fact is. /ve never had to make a claim for 


either loss or damage. 
“No other service handles my shipping problems as well. Pve checked and 
compared, And when | consider pickup, receipts, valuation coverage, and 


worry-free service. I find it always pays to specify Railway Express!” 


Whatever your shipping problem, check and compare cost for cost and 


service for service. Youll find it always pays to... 


ah! LW4 ys 
EXPRESS 
use the complete shipping service... NY GE NCS 


No size or weight limit e Pickup and delivery, within prescribed vehicle limits, 
in all cities and principal towns @ Liberal valuation allowance e Receipt at 
both ends @ Ship collect, prepaid, paid-in-part @ Ship by air for extra speed 
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ITEMS ALLOWED IN ADDITION TO TRAVEL EXPENSE 10 W SALESMEN’S AUTOMOBILES 
Maximum 

Expense 12 13 14 15 
Per Day Auto Actual 
phone Valet Laun- Steno. & - Method Makes Allowance _or Est. 
&Tele- Serv- dry Serv- Ferry Smail of of (per Total Cost 
graph ice ice =: Tolls City Operaion Cars mile) Per Mile 


Maximum 
INDUSTRY 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Tele- Bridge 
Hotel 
Rooms 


Meals = Taxi 


PLANT EQUIPMENT— 
OPERATING, INCLUDING 
PORTABLE TOOLS~(Contd.) 
Pressure Tape v v 
Safety Equipment Note 5* Note 5* 
Stee! Shelving & Lockers 
Tanks, Pipe 


RAW MATERIALS 
Aluminum 
Brass 


Carbon 

Copper 

Graphite 
Industrial Textiles 
Iron 

Magnesium 
Metals, Genera! 


88 8888 8 88888883 


Note ®! 
Rubber 
Va 
SLP 
Va 
SLP-Po-B 


Steel 


SLP 


07544 


Note ®4 


.00 
-00 
.00 
-00 
-00 
.00 
-00 

00 
-00 


Tungsten 


VALVES & COUPLINGS 
Fittings & Couplings 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Advertising Displays 
Cordage 
Dry Goods & Notions 


L $7.00 L $5.50 
Note ® 


.07 
Optical Note 68 
Publishing (Books) Ss .07 

07 

061 
Transport 


Warehou Le-Co 


Only over weekends 

For salesman-owned cars 

Pius $60 monthly flat allowance 

$.07 for leased cars; $.08 for salesmen-owned cars 
Plus $65 monthly flat allowance 

$15 weekly flat allowance 

$9 per day for hotel and meals 

$25 weekly flat allowance 


$100 monthly flat allowance for cars on small mileage. 
miles; $.07 next 100 miles; $.05 thereafter 


Otherwise $.08 first 109 


$73.50 weekly flat allowance 


Territorial men operate on flat annual allowance from $2,900 to $5,000 a year 
men may earn increased allowance by above-quota performance in sales. 
men get $8.50 daily flat allowance, 


Sales- 
Detai! 


On company-owned cars company pays for major repairs, license and insurance 
salesman stands all regular operating expense. On salesmen-owned cars, men get 
flat rate dependent on territory. 


Cars are rented. Rate is plus parking and tolls. 


$84 weekly flat allowance. 


For Keys to Abbreviations, see page 30. 
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“The 


é 


of a Salesman”.. 


er Town 


is longer! 


with a rented car from 


NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


“Selling life” is longer because there’s 
more time to spend with customers and 
prospects. Personal transportation * 
unequalled for making local calls faster! 
On your next trip, ask your travel ag 
ket agent or local member of NAT IONA ‘ 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM to reserve your 
car” at destination. From plane or train 
step into an easy -driving, late model - 
tip-top condition, filled with gas and oil, 
ready to go. 

In principal cities here and abroad aay 
enjoy doing business with NATION 4 
members . independent businessmen 
with highest standards of service, cour- 
tesy and dependability. 

Try NATIONAL Service once . . ) 
use it often for vacation, sight-seeing, 
emergencies or as a second car for 
business or home. 


. you'll 


Fora 
National 
Courtesy Card 
write to: 


city 


BARTLESVILLE. Okla. 
BEAUMONT, Texas 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala. 
BOGOTA, Colombia 
OSTON, Mass. 


CUMBERL 
DA 


EAST ST. LOUIS, mi. 
EL PASO, Texas 
ERIE, Pa. 


ass. 

LIS, tnd. 
JACKSON, Miss. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla. 
JERSEY CITY, 4 


, Wis. 
MINNEAPOLIs.sT. PAUL 
MOBILE, Ala. 

MOLINE, 1 
MONTGOMER Y, Ala. 
NANAIMO. Bc 


NORFOLK, Va. 
OAKLAND: 
OMAHA, Ni 


ENA, Calif, 
PEORIA, in. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
PHOENIX, Ariz. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
PORTLAND. Ore 
PROVIDE R14. 
Va. 


ST. PETE: 
SALISBU 


Y, Utah 
Te 


SILVER SPRING Ma. 
SPRINGFIE 


TUSCALOOSa, Ala. 

VAN NUYS, Catit 
VANCOUVER, @ c 
VICTORIA, 

WACO, Tex . 
WASHINGTON, D c 
WEST Palm BEACH, Fia. 
WICHITA, Kan 
WILMINGTON, N 
WINSTON-SALEM, N.C 
YORK, Pa. 


me Car Rental C 
Nati 


Renting Se 
Garage Saint Christophe 
Auto ® 


General U-D 
Baker Aut 


n Driv-Ur-s 
Uriv-Ur- Self 
Jard Car Rental 
e-it- Yourself 
ive 
Rental 
Rent-A-Car 
at Car Renta 
e U-Drive 
2 Motors, inc 
ron & Campbell. Ltd 
al Car Rental § ystem 
t¢ In 


ystem 


rive It Yourself 
S U-Drive 
oastal Driv-Ur-Selt 
Automobile Rental Co 
tonal Driv-Ur-Seif 
rive It Yourself 
itos 


In 

Jers System KC. Co 

n's Tour 
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Before You Throw Out 
70% of Your Accounts... 


. . « because you believe the majority of your business 
comes from 30% of your customers, consider how adver- 
tising can help you reach them at a low cost per call. 


A great deal of sales planning is 
based on the theory that 10 to 30% 
of any market probably accounts for 
the majority of that market’s poten 
tial business. 

The typical sales executive who 
believes this theory is irrefutable 
issues a directive. He orders his sales 


men to concentrate on the big ones. 

In most cases he has no increase in 
the size of his sales force. And sta- 
tistics have impressed on him the fact 
that the cost of salesmen’s calls has 
skyrocketed. (McGraw-Hill recently 
issued a report which shows that the 
cost per salesman’s call has risen from 


Sales Manager's Bird Cage 


— 


BIGSHOT BARTON ... The Egotistic Eagle 


so self-conceited that he brazenly goes over 
the purchasing agent's head to make the sale. 
Later he finds that he may have made the 
sale but he lost the account. 


Cl BiGSTus 
PRES. 


SS 


Uy 


1953 William G. Damroth & Co : 


an average of $9.02, in 1942, to 
$16.31, in 1952, an increase of 8100. 
See SALES MANAGEMENT, April 15, 
1953, “Marketing Pictographs.” ) 

What is the sales manager to do? 
He will go after the ‘‘cream of the 
crop.” If that is where the bulk of 
the potential business is, he will in- 
sist that his men make every sales call 
work harder for the biggest possible 
sales. If most of the orders are placed 
by less than 3067 of the companies, 
that is where they are going to spend 
their increasingly valuable sales time. 
The remaining 70% are neglected. 

I believe that the average sales ex- 
ecutive, intuitively or otherwise, 
knows there is a flaw in any theory 
that encourages him to ignore 70% 
of the prospects in a market. He is 
in a dilemma, and he knows that 
something is inherently wrong with 
the theory. 

And, of course, there is. 

There is a solution: advertising. 

There is nothing wrong about a 
sales manager going after the “cream 
of the crop.”” He would be toolish not 
to. But the cream does not always 
provide a palatable, steady diet. 

Some sales executives today seem to 
be too quickly satisfied in getting big 
orders from a few customers. They 
point with pride to the low man-hou: 
rate of salesman’s time per sale. It all 
appears so efficient. But these virtues, 
like all virtues carried to extremes, 
carry their own threat of future dis- 
aster. 

In concentrating on the upper 
crust of customers, there is the danger 
of overlooking the need to add new 
customers steadily, to replace those 
who inevitably drop out at the top. 

Possibly the greatest danger is to 
salesmen’s morale and efficiency. If 
salesmen are discouraged from con- 
tacting prospects in the 70°@ group, 
the challenge is taken away from 
their jobs. 

What’s the answer to all this? 

There are types of advertising me 
dia that seem ready-made tor helping 
to solve this basic sales situat on, NI\ 
belief is that too few sales executives 
request, or know about, this help. 

It is not enough to expect the ad 
vertising manager to approach the 


BY A. R. TOFTE 


Manager, 
Advertising and Industrial 
Press Dept. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
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N.Y. NEWS LEADS 
U.S. IN RETAIL! 


AMERICA’S TOP TEN 
IN RETAIL LINAGE 


FIRST QUARTER, 1953 


In the first 3 months 1 NEW YORK NEWS 6,394,387 


2 MILWAUKEE Journal _ 6,389,824 


3 WASHINGTON star __ 6,160,618 
af 1953 P 4 LOS ANGELES Times 5,978,299 
5 CHICAGO Tribune ____ 5,778,685 


the New York News = oe 


8 BALTIMORE Sun (€&S) __ 5,013,450 


was FIRST in RETAIL » Times Preayone & States — 4,148,614 


10 WEW YORK Times __ 4,714,333 


linage among all of nia 
the newspapers in the United States ! 


The News carried more than 6,390,000 lines of Retail 


TOTAL advertising during this 3-month period. The News led 


DISPLAY the next New York newspaper in Retail by 1,680,000 lines, 
LINAGE 


New York Newspapers aad e ‘ i , . a 
FIRST QUARTER, 1953 within 4,150,000 lines of The News in Retail advertising, 
News ___—- 7,919,799 


Times 7,761,544 
Her-Trib. 4,498,198 


Mirror 3,046,407 

Jour. Amer. 2,911,352 ! 
Wor-Tel-Sun 2,809,001 < 
Post 2,508,716 : 


a 1,412,200 


heoneas NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


ews carries 
classified advertising 


And no other small format newspaper in New York came 


(source: Media Records) 


Circulation DAILY—over 2,100,000...SUNDAY—over 4,000,000 


(6-month average ending March 31, 1953) 


More than TWICE the circulation, daily or Sunday, of any other newspaper in America 
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sales manager and ask for directives. 
When the sales manager sees the need 
to reach more prospects than his sales 
force can contact, it is his duty to 


bring the 
} 


advertising manager into 
us confidence . .. and into an un 
lerstanding of his problems. 

It should be the sales manager’s 
responsibility to state his problems so 
that the advertising manager can take 
the sales promotional tools at hand 
and do a more constructively helpful 
job. Advertising is not an end. It is 
only a means to an end—and that 


end 1S sales. 


What are these tools? How can 
they be used more effectively to reach 
the 70% (as well as the 30% ) ? 

I strongly believe that the sales 
executive can often make more eftec 
tive use of his company’s business 
publication advertising. His interest 
should not stop when the budget is 
ipproved. In fact, a substantial 
amount of advertising space could 
literally be yanked out of mediocrity 
if the sales executives could set defi 
nite sales goals to be accomplished 
by his company’s advertising. 

(A word of caution: While it is 


NATO, OUR HOPE FOR A PEACEFUL, PROSPEROUS 


woOrRLD 


. HEADQUARTERS IN HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


LOOK FOR PROSPERITY 


in America’s 


Miracle 
Market! 


NATO is the world’s hope for a 


future of prosperity. Norfolk’s pres- 


ent and future prosperity grows 


from many sources including ship- 
ping, farming, industry, and vast 


military installations, 


WTAR:NBC Affiliate 


WTAR-TV: All Networks 


— 
pak ta an 
Sr mee 


f Your sales PROSPER with both 


Dominant WTAR and Exclusive 
WTAR.-TV selling NORFOLK, 
Portsmouth, Hampton, Newport 
News and Warwick — America’s 
26th market. Contact Edward 
Petry and Company, National 
Sales Representatives. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


the sales manager’s prerogative to 
set the goals, it still should be the 
idvertising manager’s responsibility to 
use the techniques he feels are best 
suited to reach those goals. ) 

Direct mail, too, using representa- 
tive lists, can often do an amazing 
job of helping to solve a specific sales 
problem 
territory 


strengthening a weak 
. reaching quickly a num- 
ber of prospects with an important 
announcement . . . educating the pros- 
pect before the salesman’s call 
following up after the salesman’s call 
with a summary of what he said (or 
should have said) getting leads 
for a salesman to pursue. 

As chairman of the Direct Mail 
Committee of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, I have 
recently completed a nation-wide sur- 
vey of the status of direct mail in 
industry. I have found that few in 
dustrial organizations make effective 
use of this important 
tional Every sales manage: 
should help his advertising people to 
make a complete study of how direct 
mail can be worked into the com 
pany’s sales promotional plans. (My) 
budget calls for a 58% 
vear for direct mail. ) 


sales promo 


tool. 


increase this 


Explore Other Media 


But that’s not all... 

While paper advertising 
and direct mail are the backbone ot 
industrial advertising (and rightfully 
so), the average sales executive is too 
often inclined to overlook the values 
to be found in other forms of indus 
trial advertising. 

Exhibits at industry shows offer an 
opportunity to reach select groups ot 
prospects whom salesmen may other 
wise find it impossible to reach. At an 
exhibit, the sales executive can have 
his best salesmen primed to take ad 
vantage of the chance to demonstrat 
his company’s products. 


business 


Visual aids are increasingly useful 
in helping a salesman cut down on 
the time it takes him to close a sale. 

News releases . . . magazine articles 

. speeches at conventions—all these 
are often unused tools which could be 
used to help the sales manager solve 
a particularly annoying sales problem. 

It is, therefore, the sales manager’s 
duty to analyze his sales situation, to 
interpret that analysis for his adver- 
tising manager, and to give the adver- 
tising man the chance to bring up his 
guns and blast away in support. 

If he does these things, the sales 
executive can permit his salesmen to 
concentrate on the big buyers in the 
top 30%, and still know that he is not 
neglecting the potentialities among 
the less-exploited 70%. 
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So 


This 
S 
interest 


is 
LINTHUSIASM! 


Lhe 
Amr RICAN WEEKLY 
creates VN'THUSIASM 


“Dollar-wise”’ advertisers—in increasing numbers—are teeing off their ad programs 


in The American Weekly simply because they get back more value 


for every dollar spent when the Weekly’s on the schedule! 


*Enthusiasm is interest raised to a buying pitch! 
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Now the Government Will Ask 
Fewer Questions... 


... for the benefit of either business or Federal agencies. 
Congress is poised to kill many favorite statistics. Ap- 
prove or object? Tell it to the watchdog on questionnaires, 
the private Advisory Council of the Bureau of the Budget. 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD - 


Open, almost violent, revolt is 
breaking out against (jovernment 
forms. The House of Representatives 
has voted to refuse money for the 
1953 censuses of manufactures, busi 
ness, minerals or agriculture. 

Questionnaires have always been 
unpopular, but they were always an 
swered, and new ones were continu 
ally drawn up. Businessmen protested, 
often successfully, against a particu 
lar form or against the wording of 
a question. Now, Congress is doing 
it wholesale. 


Statistics Birth Control 


For a decade, the Budget Bureau 
and its Advisory Council of several 
hundred businessmen, managed quiet 
ly to restrain the official who had a 
questionnaire to mail. “They put to 
him so many questions about each 
one he wanted to ask, and entangled 
him in so much more red tape than 
he himself could create, that he some- 
times got discouraged. For each form 
that was approved, a dozen were 
Rarely, were 
more than 3,000 forms put out in a 
single year. 


clogged somewhere. 


The technique of choking forms 
off one by one may be succeeded by 
more efhcient if less discriminating 
methods. Congress, or at least the 
House, isn’t appropriating. Naturally, 
the Senate will have its say; perhaps 
its Appropriations Committee will be 
persuaded that some questionnaires, 
however irksome and expensive, are 
still useful. 

It's not, says a Government man 
whose job is to kill forms singly, a 
broad revolt of businessmen, but of 
Sales and advertising 
managers suggest new questionnaires 
and additional questions for old ones; 


controllers. 


controllers, who do the answering, 


43 


Washington Editor 


oppose them. The Advisory Council 
on Federal Reports, which helps the 
Budget Bureau to stifle forms, is 
made up of foresighted controllers. 
At a recent Advisory Council meet- 
ing, a controller looked at a suggested 
form, and from its wording angrily 
and accurately identified its author as 
the sales manager in his own com- 
pany, temporarily with Government. 

Right now the natural enemies of 
questionnaires have the upper hand. 
(jovernment is expected to do less, 
and those who dislike one of its oper- 
ations protest more loudly—question- 
naire-answerers among others. 

The swing in their favor may, 
probably will, be too wide to last. 
(jovernment statistics, after all, are 
wanted—once they're ready. As Con- 
gress starts to restore some of the 
auestioning it’s now in a mood to get 
rid of completely, the Advisory Coun 
cil and the Budget Bureau will re 
main—skillfully restraining question- 
naire draftsmen. Even if Congress 
stops hundreds, it will be necessary 
to determine whether each that re- 
mains is worth circulating. 


Too Many Questions? 


Government always asked — too 
much. During the war, questions 
multiplied so fast that munitions mak 
ers complained they could do nothing 
except answer them. Senate commit 
tees ordered war agencies to send 
them all their forms, but would 
weary of studying them as additional 
trucks unloaded; enraged 
speeches on the floor couldn't abate 
the flood. Then, with permanent if 
not immediate results, Congress re 
quired the Budget Bureau, with ad- 
vice from businessmen, to endorse 
every compulsory form before it was 
sent out. This started its partnership 


were 


with the Advisory Council. 

What most exasperated a control- 
ler with a form was that he never 
finished answering This 
was characteristic ot wal agencies, 
especially. Records diligently 
searched, calculations which 
showed how many were employed on 
some given date making each of 50 
products. After disordered files were 
tidied and notes torn up, another 
branch of the same agency wanted the 
same things on another date. 

The remedy was to make each 
agency search within itself before it 
called on others, and then to ex- 
tend this self-searching to the whole 
Government. It's the business of 
clearance. Every department has 
somebody to keep tabs on what forms 
his organization circulates, and to 
kill duplicates. Budget Bureau com- 
piles and compares throughout Gov- 
ernment. 


questions. 


were 
made 


Here's Another Way 


It’s not the way of the Bureau to 
tell an earnest official bluntly that he 
can't circulate something. Methodic- 
ally, his questionnaire is examined. 
“Don’t you know,” he might be 
asked, “that similar information is 
collected by Census, or Labor, or 
Agriculture? Can’t you use that?” 

Consideration is given to whether 
what the official wants to know !s any 
of his business. A Commerce man 
asking about wage rates or raw cot- 
ton prices would be referred to the 
appropriate agency. If these things 
must be asked, at least let- the right 
people do it. This eliminates the more 
trivial forms at the start; an official 
hesitates before the massive burden 
of coaxing service from another shop, 
which often requires transferred ap- 
propriations, ete. 

After the Bureau has agreed that 
the form is appropriate to the agency, 
it will ask: “Who, precisely, must 
answer it?” If the luckless official 
says, “Grocers,” he’s asked whether 
he means with or without meat 
counters, self-service, chains or units, 
selling fresh fruit. If he thinks that 
none of this matters, he nevertheless 
cannot pick answers out of a_ hat. 
Why, the Budget man will persist, 
should self-service stores get this one 
about counter help? 

At last, the man with the form has 
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Stereo Realist is. 
visual sales aid we've per 


ANGUS B. MORSE, Director of Advertising 


Saye Globe-Union Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


(,*** UNION INC, manufactures custom-built batteries 
under the trade name “Globe Spinning Power” and a 
host of leading private brands. Salesmen could not carry the 
vast number of different batteries in the Globe line to show 
their prospects, Ordinary photographs were inadequate. This 
was particularly true of the new Chromo-Plastic batteries 
Stereo-REALIST slides in full, natural color and true-to-life 
depth have proven to be a dramatic answer to Globe-Union’s 
visual selling problems. Each salesman is now equipped with 
a REALIST sales kit consisting of a REALIST viewer and 
REALIST slides in a compact carrying case. Now their pros- $159.00 (Tax inc.) 
pects can see the rich colors, eye-catching exterior design and 
engineered construction of these batteries without leaving 
their own offices. And REALIST transparencies always get their 


undivided attention, too 
Present commercial users proclaim the REALIST to be “the STEREO 
world’s finest visual selling aid.”’ It’s the ideal personal camera 


as well. But you must see REALIST slides to appreciate their The camera that “sees” —in 3 dimensions—the same as you 
full impact. Ask your nearest camera dealer or commercial 


photographer to show you some or for catalog write DaviD . , , : ‘ : 3 a ; . : ; nites 
WHITE CoMPANY, 385 W. Court St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. ‘ 
of the David White Company, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin, 
Cameras, Viewers, Projectors, and Accessovies ave products 


NEW, LOW-COST REALIST HANDI-VIEWER 


Introduction of the REALIST Handi-Viewer means that commercial users of 
stereo can now effect a considerable saving. Although the price is low 
quality is high. The Handi-Viewer has the same fine lens . . . same brilliant 
illuminating system . . . same picture size as the ST61 REALIST Viewer 
Lights up with slight finger pressure on the slide, Focussing knob is cen 
trally located. Convenient, pocket size. Attractively styled and sturdily 


constructed of heavy-duty plastic. 
S163 
REALIST 
HANDI-VIEWER 
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It takes more than 

taste to put your 

product on the tongues of America's 
original “Captive Audience’ — parents! 
Don't forget there's money in Sonny — 
and Susie, too, the boss product demand- 
ers! They yell for the soft drink that gives 
balloons — and they get it. And your sales 
message on PIONEER Qualatex “Floating 
Billboard” balloons advertises — and 
SELLS! 

Any sodact moves faster with low-cost 
PIONEER balloons as package inserts, 
tie-ons or self-liquidators. Gorgeous 
colors, printed in non-fading crackless 
pigments. Our Ad Service Department 

gives you ideas, samples, 
imprint information. 
“ Write The PIONEER 
Rubber Company, 179 Tif- 
fin Road, Willard, Obie. 


sattoon YOUR SALES 


WITH ngage QUALATEX 
(@ a 
hoatinG Go Bt" 


mon era 

> Guaranteed by 

Good Housekeeping 
wt 


Lees sovsensis ' 


View-Master stereo color pictures will add 
a dynamic new selling dimension to the por- 
trayal of your products and services! Sales- 
men like to use View-Master “come to life” 
»ictures because they get and hold attention, 
Sones they're lightweight, compact, easy 
to carry and show. Sales managers like View- 
Master stereo pictures because they get re- 
sults at low cost! If you have a selling 
problem, big or small, View-Master stereo 
pictures can help you solve it. Write for 
complete information. - 


VIEW MAST tA 


STEREO SELLING PICTURES 
» p Sonor 5 Inc 

“SAWYER’S S| INC., ‘Dept. SM 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Please send information about View-Master three 
dimension pictures for commercial use 


~} 
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carefully defined the class of mer 
chants he wants to annoy. His mo 
ment of triumph is brief. Has he a 
mailing list? If he has, it rarely fits 
the definition he framed. So it’s na 
tural to further: If he can't 
work up a list to meet his own defin 
tion, how will he reach these people ? 

If he isn’t weary 
forward with a way to reach his 
group and nobody outside i. That 
his troubles. If he wants 
10,000, a statistical expert 


inquire 


yet, he COMEes 


doesn’t end 
bother 
points out that he can learn all he 
wants to know and with virtual 
tainty by sampling a tew hundred. 

How, the nagging goes on, will 
he tabulate the answers? Who'll do 
it? Have they the skill? The equip 
ment? If there’s nobody to add it 
up until July, why does he ask now ? 

After the official has patiently suf 
fered this, the Budget man asks: 
“What will happen if you don’t find 
out?” 

Questionnaire-makers sometimes 
stumble on the simplest points. Dur- 
ing a petroleum strike, Civil Aero 
Board officials expected to 
help write an order to distribute gas 
to planes. Naively, they drafted a 
form on what kind and how much 
each type uses. 
that a continued strike would disrupt 
schedules, so that the information 
would not be adequate. They gave 
up. 


nautics 


It was pointed out 


Smother with Kindness 


The Bureau rarely vetoes a ques- 
tionnaire. It just collaborates in 
framing it until the tired official puts 
on his hat, walks out. Then, a letter 
is sent to his superior, or even to the 
Department head, praising his will 
ingness to cooperate. 

This treatment, it seems, should 
have stopped questionnaires long ago. 
Instead, as with wonder drugs and 
viruses, it has bred heartier officials 
who know how to deal with the 
Budget Bureau. You can be sure 
that the man who wrote the ques 
tions you're answering has character. 

One result is to combine question- 
An official who can’t worm 

through can get another 


naires. 
his own 
agency to reword or redate its ques 
tionnaire. There’s a special incen- 
tive: By tagging onto another agency, 
he pays only out-of-pocket extras. If 
too many tag on, basic costs are re- 
divided. This, incidentally, is the rule 
when a private company asks Census 
for a special tabulation. 

Another result, 
create a 
lf a few companies handle 
most of the business in some product, 


not always happy, 


is to class. of question- 


answerers, 


it’s often idle to query anybody else 
an incidental penalty for market lead 
ership. 

After Budget Bureau has wrung 
an Official dry, it passes his form on 
to the Advisory Council. The Coun 
cil, among other things, 
whether a question ¢ 


judges 
‘an be answered 
without requiring nstallation of new 
bookkeeping systems, whether it will 
mean to the man answering it what 
ts framer intended. 

‘The Business Census, for instance, 
asked unit retailers for 
“balances due trom 
which seems simple enough. 


was to have 
customers,” 
The busi- 
nessmen took the form around. ‘‘Bal- 
ance’ meant what was left in the 
bank, which “just couldn’t be due 
from customers.” It was explained: 
“Oh, you mean receivables.’ So, it 
was changed to “receivables due from 
Council members don’t 
rely on their own knowledge of Eng- 
lish; they canvass the appropriate 
people. 


customers.” 


Other Records Do? 


It’s always an issue whether there 
are records from which a question 
A top advertising 
agency requested the Census Bureau 
to restore 1939 questions in order to 
report whether products were mat 
keted through wholesalers, agents 
mail order, chains, etc. If there is a 
Manufactures Census, this will be 
done in sporting goods and, perhaps. 
a few other lines. But companies 
lack records. The 1939 figures, it is 
said, were guesses. The Council rec- 
ommended that if the question is to 
be asked, there be at least a year’s 
notice, so that manufacturers 
keep track. 

Another Council job is to help re 
vise the Government's Standard In- 
dustrial Classification Manual, which 
lists definitions of industries and 
trades as used in statistical compila- 
tions. Sometimes, these are most in- 
adequate. Drugstores, for instance, 
are “Establishments primarily en- 
gaged in selling at retail any combina 
tion of such lines of merchandise as 
prescription 
letries, patent medicines, tobacco and 
novelty merchandise It’s to be 
seen that a tobacco stand is a drug 
Those who do the writing are 
considering listing separately drug 
and proprietary stores, which would 
make any shop with patent medicines 
proprietary. To avoid putting five 
and-dimes, plus many grocers, into 
that class, enumerators will have to 
continue to substitute common sense 
tor the official definition. 


can be answered. 


drugs, cosmetics, tol 


store. 
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If Past-Due Duns 
Lose Good Will... 


You can soft-pedal 


the pay-up memo with 


Mr. Russell's stickers 


Your credit department labors 
under the phobia that your best cus 
tomer might become permanently 
miffed if indelicately reminded that 
his bill is—er—overdue. And _ that 
fear has kept E. L. Russell in busi 
ness for more than 25 years. 

On the premise that ‘a good 
‘overdue’ sticker increases returns 
from statements by 1540,” E. L. 
Russell, Fairhope, Ala., makes collec- 
tion stickers, and has 23,000 custom- 
ers. ‘These customers have come 
around to Russell’s way of thinking: 
“A ‘dun’,” says Russell, “if stamped, 
tvped or written on your statement, 
is to many sensitive people humiliat 
ing.’ What you ought to do is add 
one ot his Kindly Reminders, a 
gummed label with a polite message. 


“My Goodness !! 


, 


Russell has available 75. sticke: 
“approaches,” the approach depend- 
ing on how strong you want to be 
about the overdue bill. For example, 
there is the good-humor-bet-you-for 
got sticker: “My (Goodness! Isn't 
this paid yet?” 

Then the stickers become progres 
sively emphatic: “Gosh! Must we 
ask for this again?” 

Time now to threaten the debtoi 
with the wrath of black-listing: ‘Do 
not jeopardize your credit by ne 
glecting payment of this account.” 

If that doesn’t bring results, there 
is, of course, only one alternative 
made clear by this gummed sticker: 
“Unless this has prompt attention we 
shall regretfully force collection.” 

Russell sells about 200 classes of 
manutacturers, retailers, wholesalers. 

In 1923 Russell sold a few stickers 
as a side-line. The first ones were 
glueless. Then came glue. He ex 
panded the series, added more glue, 
and then the depression came. Busi 


ness boomed. 
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FOUR WHEELS, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: 6200 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 45 


How Bowie Pies 
Cuts Salesmen's Turnover 
From 39.2% to 7.77% 


First this southern California pie 
baker recognized the appalling cost 


of hiring—and firing—route salesmen. 


Then the sales manager set out 
to spot and spike potential sources 


of dissatisfaction. 


He inaugurated a visit to each new 
man in his home and sought to learn 


how his wife feels about the new job. 


The sales manager talked in detail 
with each new man, at the end of his 


first 30 days, about his work. 


And Reo Ellsworth saw to it that 
his men had the opportunity to 
qualify for recognition through the 
Sammy Awards program of the Los 


Angeles Sales Executive Club. 


In Sales Management 


June 1 


Johnson Publishing Co., Inc. 
1820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
New York Office: 55 West 42nd Street 
Los Angeles Office: 1127 Wilshire Blvd. 


People and their Ideas 


BISHOP 


Lionel M. Bishop has been named 
Cosmopolitan. He's 
. New 
sales manager of Ortho Pharmaceu- 
tical Corp. is F. W. Blackburn, who 
also has been elected to the board... 
James L. Rankin has been elected a 

p of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. He's 
been in charge of grocer products 
sales . . . A. J. Russell, Jr. is now 
advertising director ot The Neu 
Yorker... New gsm, Cantrell & 
Cochrane Corp., is R. E. Tyriver . 
Named assistant Airtemp sales man 
ager, Export Division, Chryslet 
Corp., is E. A, Mishler . . . The 
Merchandising Executives Club of 
New York, Inc., has named Alan L. 
Radcliff president. 


publisher — of 
been advertising managet 


STEVENS 


Henry M. Stevens, v-p, J. Walte: 
‘Thompson Co., has been elected chair- 
man of the board, American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. 
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Source Material 


One company, at least, believes in 
tak ng 
for sales training: 


its salesmen to the tap roots 
Schieffelin & Co. 
has, tor three years, been conducting 
a program designed to acquaint sales 
men in its liquor products divisions 
with the company’s 
abroad. 


operations 
Recently, another group of 
Schieffelin salesmen sailed for Europe 
to study the distilleries and vinyards 
which supply the company. They'll 
visit Scotland (whiskey), France 
(champagne and liqueurs). Anothe: 
group is touring the Caribbean on 
a similar study tour. 


What Makes an Executive? 


Crawford H. Greenewalt, Du 
Pont’s articulate president, recently 
threw out some of his ideas on what 
makes an executive. To the Execu 
tives’ Club of Chicago he said: “The 
best [definition] I can offer is to say 
that the basic requirements of execu- 
tive capacity is the ability to create a 
harmonious whole out of what the 
academic world calls dissimilar dis- 
ciplines. This is a fancy way of say- 
ing that an executive is good when 
he can make a smoothly functioning 
team out of people with the many 
different skills required in the opera 
tion of a modern business. His most 
important function is to reconcile, to 
co-ordinate, to compromise and_ to 
appraise the various viewpoints and 
talents under his direction to the end 
that each individual contributes his 
full measure to the business at hand 

In the executive area there is 
no fixed procedure, no precise pat 
tern, no yardstick of performance 
that can be counted and measured.” 


Business Responsibility 


“Nore than in any other country, 
American business, including adver- 
tising, recognizes and accepts its re 
sponsibility to our free economy, to 
Government and to the public. Why 
is this? It is because American busi 
ness knows its inventiveness and 
strength spring from being free, and 
that the pricé of freedom is the vol- 
untary acceptance ot responsibil ty.’: 


Henry M. Stevens. 


HOOVER 


Herbert W. Hoover, Jr., grandson 
of the founder of ‘The Hoover Co., 
has been named executive v-p of that 
He has been active in the 
sales end of the firm’s operations, 
joined the company 20 years ago... 
R. Richard Carlier is the new direc- 
tor of advertising and sales promo- 
tion, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
. . . Lewis Carter Burwell, Jr., often 
credited with developing the pack- 
age tour concept for air travel, has 
joined ‘The Flying Viger Line as v-p 
and assistant to the president , 
Roy H. Landis has been appointed 
sales manager, organic chemicals, Ni- 
trogen Division, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. . . . William W. Kingman 
is the new general sales and adver- 
tising manager, Highway Equipment 
Corp. William H. Chase has 
been appointed advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Fedders-Quigan 
Corp. . . . Raymond S. Doherty is 
now manager, National Packet sales, 
The National Radiator Co. ra 
S. Jesse Robinson is Pal Blade Com- 
pany’s new v-p. ... James G. Van 
Horne, Jr., has been appointed sales 
manager, boxboard, American Coat 
ing Mills Division, Robert Gair Co. 


company. 


BURKHART 
William H. Burkhart has been named 


executive v-p—a newly-created post 
of Lever Brothers Co. 
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PLAIN DEALER 


71% of the Plain Dealer's daily 
circulation in Greater Cleveland reaches 
families that account for 73.9% of 

the city’s retail sales.* In addition to 
blanketing Cleveland's effective buyers, the 


Plain Dealer advertiser gets a valuable 
bonus—dominant coverage of the rich 
26-county adjacent area that constitutes 
the Plain Dealer’s famous 2-in-1 


market... both for one low cost. 


(Cleveland) 26 Adjacent 
Cuyahoga Cy County Area* 


Total Retail Sales . . $1,803,864,000 $1,466,720,000 
Food Sales .... . 487,941,000 376,096,000 
Gen. Merchandise Sales 265,797,000 115,023,000 
Deee Seles . . 1s. 58,480,000 35,890,000 
Furn., Hsld., Radio Sales 93,912,000 68,849,000 
Eff. Buying Income . 2,840,383,000 2,269,476,000 

* Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included. 

Figures —Sales Management Survey, May, 1953 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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As Advertised in SPEED AGE 


There’ always one Guy... 


~KR 


He keeps TunedUp' by adding sARDAHt ! 


YOU TOO, says Bardahl, can be the guy who zooms down the road. That's . . 


Why Auto Races Are Key 
To Bardahl's Promotion 


Who is better qualified to give a testimonial for a motor 
additive oil than the driver of a racing car? No one, be- 
lieves Bardahl, as it eyes the May 30 Indianapolis Speed- 
way contest for fresh results to stress in advertising copy. 


BY JOHN M. HAYDON 
Advertising & Sales Manager 
Bardahi Manufacturing Corp. 


Halfway through the = annual 
Memorial Day 500-mile race at th: 
Indianapolis Speedway last — year, 
driver Joe James, in) owner Ed 
Walsh's $20,000 Bardahl Special, 
saw that his car had lost its oil pres 
sure, Sick at heart, James wheeled 
nto the pits, only to have his chiet 
mechanic tell him, “No time to fix 
her. Ease up a bit, but keep on go 
ing.’ Even though the oil had drained 
away, the racer still had sufficient 
lubricating film on the cylinders to 
finish 13th, at 


128 miles per hour. The winner came 
in at 128.922 miles per hour. 
Immediately after the race the en- 
gine was torn down. Not only was 
the engine undamaged, but no meas 
urable wear could be found. 
Wherever cars are raced midgets, 
stock cars, hardtops, roadsters, sprint 


Bardahl is 


represented and used. In hundreds of 


cars and the big cars 


races at local speedways across the na 
tion, Bardahl cars run and win con 
sistently. In one recent race 18 out of 
an average speed of 26 cars used Bardahl. 
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Bardahl is used extensively in rac 
ing because the tracks are proving 
grounds for the mechanical develop- 
ments, fuels and lubricants which are 
to become integral parts of the pri- 
vate passenger automobiles of Amet 
ca. The men interested in racing, 
who own racing cars, or who build, 
service and drive them do so as a side 
line. Very few make racing their full- 
time work. They race for the love 
of the game, and they work in 
garages, repair shops, filling stations 
and in the service departments of new 
car dealers. 

These men use Bardahl in their 
equipment because they have seen it 
demonstrated. They know that it re- 
duces friction substantially, thus adds 
to speed. They know it actually de- 
creases ‘normal’? wear in a car’s en- 
gine, and that means more races can 
be finished without breakdown. 

For Bardahl Manufacturing Corp., 
Seattle, racing Is a way to present 
an otherwise difficult product. story. 
Spectacular results take the place of 
unsubstantiated claims. This is impor- 
ant ina field where public education 
beginning and where sales 
enthusiasm has too often led to color- 


Is only 


ful but exaggerated promises. 

Bardahl is not an oil additive—it 
is an additive oil, This distinction is 
important. Through the years there 
have been many so-called additives 
and many curious promotions. Ac- 
cordingly, Bardahl decided to let 
product results do the hard selling, to 
stay on the conservative side in ad- 
vertising, and to demonstrate that 
Bardahl reduces friction and improves 
lubrication. 

One quart of Bardahl (retails at 
$1.85 to $1.90) is recommended to1 
each crankcase. ‘Thus a typical 5! 
quart crankcase would be filled with 
41% quarts of conventional oil, and 
one quart of Bardahl. The company 
also recommends that a pint of its oil 
be fed through the carburetor and 
that a four-ounce can of Top Oil be 
added to each 10 gallons of gasoline. 

The heart of a Bardahl salesman’s 
demonstration is a modified Timken 
friction-testing machine, standard in 
the automotive and lubrication indus- 
tries. An electric motor turns a case- 
hardened metal race. Against the race 
is pressed a tapered ‘Timken bearing. 
An oil bath is introduced and pres 
sure is applied with a torsion wrench 
until the oil film ruptures and_fric- 
tion (metal seizure) stops the motor. 
(sages measure the pressure applied 
and power consumed. No matte 
which oil is used, the addition to it of 
a small percentage of Bardahl enables 
t to withstand four to six times as 
much pressure. 


Bardahl salesmen in the U.S. and 
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in Phoonix, Arizona or Phoonixville, Pa. g 
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In BIG city or small town 


BSN SUPERMARKETS 
can help you SELL 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS with its 20,000 
building material dealer-readers, can tap for 
you the big buying power of 100,000 con- 
tractor-builders and 46 million families and 
farmers. 

Where do you need business? Big city? Small 
town? BSN’s dealer-readers are big dealers in 
hig cities—and generally the BIGGEST dealers 
in small towns. They average $356,000 in sales 
annually—thousands of them with annual sales 
in the millions—an 8 billion dolar giant of 
modern merchandising 


Don’t settle for less than the whole market! 


j ; ™. Because these dealers are headquarters for 

et s ~ building material sales, they are also the best 

. oe _ i ossible outlets for the fast-expanding DO-IT- 
. i j e ou or the fe pe e . 


YOURSELF market and the millions of dollars 


O'MALLY'S with headquarters at Phoenix (population 106,818) worth of tools and materials the homeowner 


is Arizona's No. | building products outlet. A pioneer merchan — : 
Is buying. 
diser of lawn and garden supplies, paint and hardware. ‘ 


Il re ISN’ then 2 . 
S. L. SHANAMAN, INC., Phoenixville, Pa. (population, 12,282) You'll reach BSN’s more than — ay whole . 
uses department store methods to -sell building products, Re- salers too—regular readers of this the FIRS1 
cent Brand Names award winner. “Ag dealer merchandising publication, 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill 
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If You Want 


ooo LIKE 
PROCTER « GAMBLE 


With a mass product, 


you buy mass markets. 
Mid-America is one — 
a mass market, dominated 
by farmers. You can’t sell 
Mid-America without farm 
families, nor the magazine 
that concentrates on them 
alone! 


in 28 foreign countries carry. this 
demonstration machine. It is their 
primary selling tool, They take it to 
garages and filling stations and to 
large industrial plants. As they dem- 
onstrate, they talk about friction, 
show what it is. They let the pros 
pect see for himself how oil perform- 
ance improves once Bardahl has been 
added. 

This basic demonstration — sells 
Bardahl. But it is a slow task to 
cover a country as vast as the LS: 
with individual demonstrations. So 
Bardahl turns to competitive auto 
racing for a bigger splash. 


Racing Car Movies 


In 1952, a 28-minute color sound- 
film was made of the two Ed Walsh 
Bardahl Specials which competed at 
Indianapolis. The film takes viewers 
through the qualification trials (there 
are only 33 starters and as many as 
a hundred cars may try to get in). 
Bardahl cars are shown being readied 
for the start of the race. Representa- 
tives of the American Automobile 
Association are seen buying Bardahl 
in a filling station, and later putting 
it into the engines. Vhis AAA cer 
tification quietly establishes the fact 
that a car—any car—carrying the 
name Bardahl on its hood is carrying 
Bardahl in manutacturer’s specifica 
tions in its crankcase. 

Many prints are made of each film. 
Bardahl salesmen show them widely 

at luncheon clubs and_ simila 
groups that want a_ breath-taking 
half-hour at one of the most exciting 
events in. international sports. The 
film is also shown to small groups of 
mechanics and service” attendants, 
usually during noon hours, at garages 
and car dealers establishments. 

Bardahl is a small manufacturer 
that sells throughout the world. U.S. 
automobiles provided the largest in 
itial market. This market was chosen 
deliberately as one where a new com 
pany could make the best growth in 
return for sales effort expended. As 
earnings have grown, Bardahl has 
gone into industrial markets which 
require a heavier investment in sales 
time. In FE urope, ndustrial sales have 
accounted tor a preatel share of total 
volume although the automotive mal 
ket still provided the initial marketing 
push. 

Bard ihl’s secret concentrate Is 
manutactured and blended with oil at 
Seattle, and packaged for consumers 
n the Far West. Independent firms, 
known as Associated Bardahl com 
pamies, located at St. Louis and Bos 
ton, act as blenders and state dis 
tributors for other regions, 


If You Want 
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oe - LIKE L 


PHILCO 


When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Bardahl is a consistent advertiser. 
On national advertising, prepared by 
the Wallace Mackay Co., Seattle, the 
bulk of the cost is carried by the pai 


t 


ent organization. The remainder is 
shared by the associated companies 
pro rata on the basis ot car registra 
tions. Small-scale national advertising 

n 1949 as national distribu 

n expanded. Column advertise 
ments were used at first, but in 1952 
the current two-color, full-page 
scheduling in national media was be 
gun. With a vear of outstanding suc 
ess behind it, and national distribu 
tion completed, the 1953 national 
advertising program is to be doubled. 
It will include two color pages in 
Look, Life, Farm Journal, Saturday 
Evening Post, Speed Age, Motor 
Ige and Super Service Station. 

New one-minute animated TV 
spots, in 16 mm and 35 mm, were 
prepared in Hollywood by the Ray 
Patin Studio for local and regional 
IV and drive-in theater use. New 
musical 60- and 20-second spots are 
also used on radio. 

As a general guide, before regional 
advertising is undertaken, 50C¢ dis 
tribution is required. In obtaining this 

t 50¢- distribution the Bardahl 
lemonstration is the key sales tool. 
It is backed up by strong emphasis 
on the nat onal advertis ng and rac ng 
program. When local cooperative ad 

ising opens, which oncentrates 

marily on spot radio and television, 

s usually an abrupt lift in the 

percentage of outlets which handle 
Bardahl products. 

\ continual flow ot point-ot-pul 
chase material and other merchandis 
ng aids moves to distributors and to 
dealers. Blowups of national advei 
tisements are stressed. Other items 
used include colorful display racks, a 
self-vending gravity dispenser — tor 
Bardahl Top Oil, a fire-colored, nest 
tvpe counter card, all types of printed 
promotion and window posters. Cur 
ently, a new line of display decals 
s being introduced. These, as do 

R 


mos 


other Bardahl tems, play up 


Irwin Caplan’s “little green Bardah! 
car.’ which is being built into strong 
national recognition through Bar 
dahl’s consumer media advertising. 


All Bardahl 


items are designed to win out in the 


point - of - purchase 


competition for display space in the 
retail outlet. When a customer picks 
up a can and asks the dealer, “What 
about this? Is it any good?” the dis 
play material has done its job. The 
second part ot the job is done if the 
Bardahl salesman has completely sold 
the retail salesman through the dem 
onstration., 

Bardahl charges distributors part 
of the cost of all sales materials. To 
do otherwise wastes expensive ma 
terial. On “soft” items, such as fold 
ers, reprints, decals, etc., the parent 
company shares a large percentage ot 
the cost. On hard items such as spout 
openers, race car ‘T-shirts, mechani 
and driver caps, county fair banners 
etc., the cost is split more evenly. 
(jood-will building is an important 
factor behind every piece of material 
used, but if the item does not sell oil 
it is immediately discarded. 

As a prestige piece, Bardahl will 
soon publish for wide distribution 
and sales use, a report which digests 
proceedings of the Roval Society of 
England. In effect. Royal Societs 
findings state that the theories which 
Bardahl apphed in 1939 are. scien 
tifically accurate. 

Another graphic demonstration foi 
Bardahl comes from overseas. Two 
Italian newspapermen, Edoardo Mat 
and Dante Vacchi, are midway on a 
56,000 mile trip across the continents 
of | urope, Africa, Australia and Asia 
aboard a pair of tiny Lambretta mo 
tor scooters which fly the Bardah! 
olors. : 

Promotional activities like this pay 
off for Bardahl. As long as they do, 
Bardahl will continue to sponsor 
them. Right now Bardahl has. its e\ 

on the winner’s circle at Indianapolis 
for 1953, where two shiny black-and 
white Bardahl Specials will be 


entered, 


Coming... 


In Wholesale Face-Lifting 


Golden State Line Gets Family Identity 


And more than packages was involved. The rede- 
sign program fanned out to include company 
trucks, letterheads, driver uniforms, plant buildings 
and outdoor advertising. Object: to get in step 
with today's self-service trend. 
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If You Want 


With a product for 


farmers, you want on-the- 
farm circulation. Not 
would-be farmers, or half- 
acre farmers, but those with 
fields to work...stock to 
raise... buildings to main- 
tain. Capper’s Farmer cir- 
culates 90% right on the 
farm! 


Cappers 


vmer 


Be there — 


~ 


with Zippo! 


, = have only to look around you 
to know that when a man gets a 
Zippo he'll use it day in, day out—for 
years on end. That’s why, when you 
give a ZipPO, engraved with your 
company name, you can be sure that 
a man will use it constantly ... at his 
home... his office... on vacation. 
And every time he pauses to relax 
and light up, he'll think of your name 
with pleasure. Yes, Z1PPoO is the 

one lighter in the world you would 
want your name to appear on... lights 
in any kind of weather... lasts a 
lifetime. Find out how you can be 
there with Zippo—send in the coupon 
for the facts. 


/ Ideal for sales incentives, length of 
service awards, sales promotion 
premiums, business anniversary gifts 


Zippo Manufacturing Company 
Bradtord, Pa Dept. SM 35 
Please send FREE brochure showing Zippo 


models 


Company 


THE ONE-ZIP 
Address pknenonenns ke sies _ WINDPROOF LIGHTER 


City . . Zone..... 


: In Canada: ZIPPO Mfg. Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara 
At'n:... ‘ ‘ ai Falls, Ontario. Prices slightly higher in Conada. 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. Reprints may be ordered by number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


272—Ten Commandments for Salesmen, 
by Jack W. Thompson. (Price 5c 


271—Buyers I Dislike! by Ray B. Hel 


er Price Sec 


270—Canco Now Trains with Seminars 
tor Salesmen, by John H. Caldwell. (Price 


1 
1U«¢ 


269 Don't Be a Half Failure! by 
Philip Salisbury and Arthur A. Hood 


Price 10¢ 


268—It's Good Management to Keep 
Fabs on Your Competition, by Richard 
C. Christian. (Price 10« 


9 


267—20 Wavs to Show Salesmen You're 
the Man to Be Theit Boss, by William 
| Tobin Price 10« 


266 Westinghouse Sales Engineers 
How They’ re Picked and Trained, by ID 
W. MeGill. (Price 10« 


264—12 Types of Salesmen I Detest, by 
Henry Carlton Jones Price 10¢ 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


The following miscellaneous reprints are 
also available, until present limited stocks 
are exhausted. (Price is indicated.) 


The Three Biggest “Problem Areas 
in Sales Management, by J. O. Vanee 
Price 10¢ 


Centaur Finds a Short Cut 
dling Salesmen's Expenses, by R 


Price 10 


Key Questions to Ask Salesmen When 
You Revamp Territories, by B. M. Aus 


tin. (Price 10¢ 


SHOP TALK—When the Call-Report 
Savs “No Sale,” by A. R. Hahn Pric 


operative Program Pays Of 


Drinks Price 10« 


A Seeond Look at Last Summer's Boom 
in Air Conditioner Sales, by P. Bernard 
Nortman Price 10¢ 


rHE SALESMAN’S CREED,” by W. 
C. Holman. A special reprint made in 
a size and format suitable for framing 
Actual size: 1142” x 15”. On fine rag 
stock; in, color. Prices: single copies, $1 

3 to 11 copies, 75¢ each . a dozen 
copies, $6... . More than 12, 50¢ each. 
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e®eeeeeeeeeseeaeeee ee 
Industrial Section — Survey of Buying 


Powe Mav 10, 1952. SM Data on ; : 
Industrial Potentials in 19 Industries , 


Price $2.00 


How Other Subscribers Use the Survey : aa \ ° 
Reprinted from May 10, 1952 Survey of ; - A 
‘ ; 2 7 s? 
Buying Power) Price 25« a ( AVC 


The Survey of Buying Power Versus a “a i 4 k 
~aiggs “8 Not a gimmick, 


the Census of Population, by Jay M 
Gould Price 10¢ 2 ff 
b . 7 
4 but a practical, working 
How Good Is the SALES MANAGEMENT« q 
z of ' M ~~ . q 


Survey Buying Power by Jay sales aid that 


Gould Price 10¢ 
. oes 8 ets results,” 
Do You Treat Canada as Just An a g 7 
other Export Market? (Price 10¢ “gees 
says Mr. Edwin Nickel, Advertising 
Do Newspapers Really Sell National 


Advertisers? by James W. Egan, Ir 
Price 1 


Manager, Unistrut Products Company 


eee ee . 
San-Nap-Pak Proves Effectiveness of <del © ad 


Color Advertising in Newspapers. (Price 
10¢ 


Co-op Ads: Sales Tool or Fraud? by 


Philip Salisbury Price 25« 


Does Inereased Promotion Pav Off 
When General Business Is Receding? by 
Philip Salisburs Price 10¢ 


To Charge or Not to Charge for Sales 
Promotion Materials? (Price 5« 


eee re ot A GREAT HELP TO SALESMEN ... 
tion for “Hidden” Products. (Price 10¢ A QUICK ASSIST TO USERS 


Adventures: in Shopping seventeenth 
and eighteenth of a series of articles 


Price 25 This PERRYGRAF Slide-Chart instantly facts appear. They are used successfully 
Shiai ‘is ebieilioa Olle ais computes beam and column load so by thousands of companies to present 


sixteenth of a series of articles Price that correct product size and style can product data and sales points. They help 


be determined. Makes product easier salesmen to sell . . . prospects to buy. 


to sell... easier to buy. 
Adventures in Shopping (thirteenth and 


fourt enth of a series of articles Price PERRYGRAF Slide-Charts dispense facts WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
in easy-to-read form... unrelated ma- “Seven Ways to Help Salesmen get 
Adventures in Shopping (eleventh and terial is screened out and only essential More Orders”. 


twelfth of a series of articles Price 
> 


5« 


«_HERE’S HOW PERRYGRAF 
SLIDE-CHARTS WORK... 


Adventures in) Shopping ninth and 


ai 


tenth of a series of articles Price 25¢ 


‘ 
Just pull a slide... 
ing (seventh and . ' 
of articles Price 25¢ 8 ay a 


She ppl 


in Shopping fifth and 


ries of articles Price 25¢ 


in Shopping third and 


a series oft irticles Price 


ce iming _ SLIDE-CHARTS 


f 
Sales Wins a Bigger Voice on Biggest ' : 


Company Boards, by Lawrence M 
Hughes Price 25¢ 
Designers and Manufacturers 
Farm Market Sales Tactics That Leave PERRYGRAF CORP., 1502 W. Madison Avenue, Maywood, Illinois 
Quotas Far Behind, by’ A. R. Hahn | Representatives in Principal Cities 
Price 25 
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A 
SEA OF FACES... 


A variety of people .. . Each 
with his own personality, char- 
acteristics, habits, way of doing 
things. 


They are your prospects — with 
wants and needs for a variety 
of products and services. 


But . . . when it comes to selling 
them—be they tough, timid, ob- 
stinate or know-it-all — they 
have one thing in common — a 
desire for gain! 


Show your salesman how they 
can turn this desire into in- 
creased sales. 


Show them with: 


‘““ARE PROSPECTS 
DIFFERENT?” 


part of the outstandingly suc- 
cessful sound slide program... 
AGGRESSIVE SELLING 


You may obtain a preview 
without obligation. 


Write for details. 


WESTEN-WILCOX 


6108 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


Flying Saucers May Be 
An Out-of-this-World Idea 


But one of them helped | 12-year-old Dun & Bradstreet set 
a new sales record for State Pocket Edition, designed to 
tell salesmen where to go, whom to see, how much to sell. 


BY WARREN A. VIEROW 


“What's the big idea?” 

‘That may seem a heroic remark fo1 
one lonely, captured earth salesman, 
millions of miles from his own back 
yard to make to the ruler of Planet 


X. But those were the first words he 


spoke. 

You might think that the salesman 
was standing on his constitutional 
earth rights. Or perhaps he could 
somehow detect from the appearance 
of the place, right after he arrived 
there aboard Flying Saucer 8643, that 
Planet X was a friendly planet, and 
that he could get away with his 
“What's the big idea?” approach. 


Sought These Reports 


The captured earth salesman’s in 
tuition was right. “You're going to be 
our guest for a few days,” said the 
head man on Planet X. “We will see 
to it that you have an enjoyable stay. 
Commander of Flying Saucer 8645 
has even brought along some of yout 
favorite food, something you earth 
people call hamburgers.” 

The genial ruler of Planet X then 
tells the salesman why he was cap 
tured as he was walking down Main 
Street. “We've been following you 
for two months, and every report | 
have received mentions a book you 
carry in your pocket.” 

To cut the suspense, the little book, 
which was responsible for our sales 
man friend being whisked off the 
face of the earth, turns out to be Dun 
& Bradstreet’s State Pocket Edition 
which is designed to tell salesmen 
where to go, whom to see, and how 
much to sell. 

This meeting of the earth sales 
man and the ruler of Planet NX was 
a recent one, but the beginning of the 
story goes back to a December day 
about six months ago when thousands 
ot top American business executives in 


ill lines of business in all parts of the 
countrv—Dun & Bradstreet’s larger 
subscribers—received in the mail an 
envelope on which were the words 
“Flight 1 Message |.” Inside 
was an 8'14”%x 11” folder with an 
abstract design cover of orange and 
black tones on a highly glossed finish. 
‘This was the first report trom the 
Commander of Flying Saucer $643 to 
his superior telling of his first impres- 
sions of the earth. 

After taking in all the sights, the 
flying saucer man is especially in- 
trigued by “people called salesmen.” 
He goes on to describe more types of 
salesmen than Heinz has pickles and, 
finally, he is fascinated by a fellow 
who Carries the State Edit on. 

“IL followed this salesman into a 
place called a diner and, as he sipped 
a cup of coffee, I heard him tell an- 
other fellow that this little book is 
published every six months by a com- 
pany called Dun & Bradstreet. This 
1s supposed to be a pretty big outfit 
Flying 


down here,’ continues the 


Saucer man. 
What's in the Messages 


By March, 1953, the thousands of 
important Dun & Bradstreet sub- 
scribers in every state in the country 
had received tour messages trom Fly- 
ing Saucer 8643. Each message told 
of continued attempts by the Com- 
mander of the Flying Saucer to ob- 
tain additional information about the 
State Edition. After receiving three 
messages, the ruler of Planet X orders 
the Commander to capture the earth 
salesman and = bring him back to 
Planet X so that he can find out first 
hand what this State Edition is all 
about. The series ends with the meet- 
ing of the ruler of Planet X and the 
earth salesman. 

ach of the four flights of Flying 
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Saucer 8643. is aun 
6” 


housed nia 


9” An abstract design 


xX enn elope. 


on the outside of each envelope cor- 
responds with the same design on the 
cover ot the space mans four-page 
folder. An order form in each packet 
repeats the particular cartoon illus 
hich appears across the in- 
ot the tolder. 


panving sales letter IS written in a 


tration w 
side payes An accom 
light ve n to sustain the tone of the 
flying saucer man’s reports, 

The first letter which was sent 
along with Flight 1 is intended to set 
the pace for the series. It begins: 

“Dear Sir: 

Qt COUrsé it’s I dic ulous! 

What have flying saucers got to do 
with getting 

Well, you 


a salesn an 


orders ? 
need information to be 
too. And you need a sense 
of enterprise and discovery to be a 
successful salesman. 

Salesme n are curious, but they need 
facts too. The value of salesmen’s 
curiosity increases with the amount ot 
guidance they get’ in prospecting in 


good te TOries. « « 


Zany, but It Sells 


When I was given the assignment 
ot conducting the January, 
State Edition campaign for’ Dun & 
Bradstreet, the theme 
struck me as a natural. Yet, with all 


ye 
the enthusiasm which any copywrite 


flying saucer 


seems to generate for his own ideas. 
1 realized that while the approach 
would have a lot of stopping power, 
it might be considered a little too dif- 
ferent. I'll have to admit that I was 
somewhat dazed when Advertising 
Manager A. M. Sullivan, General 
Sales Manager C. E. Treiber, Vice- 
President Roy A. Foulke, and other 
Dun & Bradstreet top management 
gave me the signal to go ahead. 

The copy idea for each of the pieces 
sets up a subject which is basic in 
selling. For instance, in Flight 2, the 
subject is the importance of time. The 
Fly ng Saucer man reports about this 
to his superior. “Yes, earth people 
really take this time business seriously. 
Almost everybody wears a tick-tock- 

get on his wrist called a watch 
really go over this time 
th a fine-comb too.” 

Flight 3 concentrates on the tre 
mendous changes which take place on 
the earth. The flying saucer man re 
ports ‘it's From day 
to day these earth people seem to 
When we = ap- 
1e earth on this latest trip 
of ours, trom about 500.000 feet I 


really fantastic. 


everything. 
| 


change 
proa hed t 
tion-finding 


put our itomatic di 


rec 
beam in action. I thought our equip- 
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ment was not operating because in the 
same place we landed the first time, 
a big building was being erected.” 

Once in a while the flying saucet 
man discovers things on the earth 
that some of us would have believed 
existed on Planet X. For instance in 
Flight | he reports about the wheel. 
“It’s quite a gadget,” he says. “So 
far I've seen them on things the earth 
people call buses, automobiles and 
trains. | went on one of these buses 

. of course nobody had the slightest 
idea | was standing near the center 
door... and 1 was next to a pretty 


little blonde who well Vil tell 


you about that some other time. 


Did It Really Pay? 


While from a dollars and cents 
angle if Is impossible to say exactly 
how many State Editions have been 
sold as a result of the more than 
200 000 flying saucer messages sent 
out in this campaign, sales of the 
January, 1953, State Edition show 
that its effect has been widespread. 
In the month of January, 1953, Dun 
& Bradstreet sold more State Pocket 
Editions than in any month in its 112 
vear history. February, 1953, sales of 
State Editions were also the highest 
on record, and indications are that 
March sales will surpass any other 
March in Dun & Bradstreet State 
dition sales history. 

Letters have been received from 
sales managers of many leading com 
panies asking us to send the campaign 
to lists of their specific salesmen, 
which they enclosed. Especially en- 
couraging is the number of subscrib- 
ers who are ordering State Editions 
for the first time. 

I suppose the sales manager has 
never lived who, on certain days with 
sales quotas looking as high as the 
Empire State Building, wishes he 
could take a slow boat to Samoa. The 
final Flight in this series brings up 
another possible destination. It comes 
up when the earth salesman is talking 
to the ruler of Planet X. 

Says the earth salesman, ‘Don’t 
tell me you're expecting to invade the 
earth with new 
men! I have enough competition right 
now with my fellow salesmen with 
out another planet trying to take my 


gadgets and_ sales 


customers away from me. Tell me... 
are you really planning to start a 
sales force up here?” 

The ruler of Planet X_ replies, 
‘Well . . . if I thought that the 
elements would agree with you up 
here . . . oh pass me one of those 


hamburgers.’ 


ee 


... The campaign has been 
very, very successful .. . the 
simultaneous delivery of 
Telegrams with sample 
kits... .provided the necessary 
impetus.” 


Western Union 


for fast, 


dependable 
“DISTRIBUTION” 
SERVICE 


Quick, economical dis- 
tribution by depend 
able messenger service 
in all urban markets 
Perfect for point-of 
sale displays, profes 
sional sampling to 
doctors, dentists, druggists and an unlim 
ited range of other business promotions 


Other Western Union Services 

@ MARKET SURVEYS— Fast, efficient way to 
check consumer attitudes and brand 
preferences. 

@ CIRCULATION VERIFICATION—C hecks titles, 
buying influence and addresses. 

@ PUBLIC OPINION POLLS—Spot checks on 
media coverage and consumer prefer 
ences. 

@ “OPERATOR 25°— Enables advertisers to 

give prospects the names of local deal 

ers by telephone — provides missing link 
between advertiser and consumer. 


for further information on any or all 
these special services, call your 


local office of WES TERN 
UNION 


"YONNE SAYS:— 
Guess whose CAKE MIX 
SELLS BEST in Bayonne 


WRITE US 
FOR THE 
ANSWERS 


"Bayonne cannot be sold from the outside'’ 
THE BAYONNE TIMES 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 


Nationally 
Reprosented By 


6! 
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marketing tools 


to speed the movement of your 


product and prospects toward each other? 


Does your use of marketing tools call for moving your product toward 
the buyer by means of publication advertising; direct mail: sales calls? 


Of course it does! 


But does your marketing plan also call for moving the buyer 
toward your product by anchoring adequate product information 
at his elbow, so that he can figure out, fast, that your salesman 
is the man to call? 


If you look at marketing as a two-way street, you will recognize 
that all the while you are trying to find hot prospects . 
these prospects are trying just as hard to find products like 
vours. It follows te whe ‘n vou use the powerful combination 
of good selling promotion and good buying aids, you speed the 
process of bringing “ready” prospects and your salesmen 
together. Today, 1,480 manufacturers use Sweet's services 
in this connection. The Sweet's man in vour area mav be able 
to vive vou some useful ideas . 


‘The easier you make it for people to buy your products, the easier they 
are to sell!” 


5 


, FREE: Pocket-size booklet, ‘‘How to Improve Marketing 
' Efficiency through Improved Catalog Procedure.” 

Write Dept. 5, Sweet's Catalog Service, 

119 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York 


5 
at . ths 
Be 


ts Catalog Service 


Division of *. W. Dodge Corporation 

Designers, producers and distributors of manufacturers’ cataiogs 
for the industrial and construction markets. 

119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 


Los Angeles Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco 
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FIVE BOOKLETS TO HELP $ 
YOUR SALESMEN SELL! 


Send $1.00 with your name and ad- 
dress attached to this ad and mail 
today for this set of handy booklets 
on selling techniques. Only one set 


to a customer. 


# short course» )} A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMAN- 

| SHIP by J. C. AspLey. Packed with 
helpful suggestions on selling funda- 
mentals. Over 300,000 copies sold 
SELL BY GIVING by James T 
MANGAN. A remarkable philosophy and 
approach to selling which simply can- 
not fail. Over 200,000 copies sold 
THE KNACK OF SELLING YOUR- 
SELF by James T. Mancan. Every 
salesman must sell himself before he 
can sell anything. This book blueprints 
the way. Over 300,000 copies sold 
HOW TO SELL QUALITY by J.C 
AspLey. Tested methods to overcome 
price objections and sell a quality prod- 
uct in a buyers market. Over 500,000 
copies sold 
STEP OUT AND SELL by W. E. 
HOLveR, former sales manager for 

a< hevrolet. An inspiring book that packs 
a real punch. Over 250,000 copies sold 


Fach booklet averages 64 pages, size 
4 x 6". Practical, down to earth, and 
packing a wealth of help, millions of 
these booklets now used in training by 
some of the largest companies in all 
lines of business. 


DARTNELL 
MANAGEMENT TRAINING AIDS 
4662 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, il. 


Whi oot, 
WASHERS, DRYERS & montes 


WS 


the science ot Aig with signs 


NEON PRODUCTS, inc. 
America’s largest and most experienced 
monvufocturers of illuminated signs. 

700 Neon Avenue, Lima, Ohio 


Wortle Whit 


QU -:: 


Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotional Pieces 


and Other 


How to Improve Marketing Effi- 
ciency: 
dure made by Sweet's Catalog Ser\ 
ice, Division of F, W. Dodge Corp. 
It outlines the ways in which a cata 


\nalysis of catalog proce 


log can achieve a= manutacturer’s 


objective whether it be for more 
orders, or lower costs per order, o1 
both. It tells how to establish bench 
marks for measuring the efhcacy of 
a current and future catalog program 
marketing plan; 
how to create selling opportunities by 


n a co-ordinated 


meeting the needs of buyers who are 
faced with the problems of determin 
ng what to buy, when to buy and 
from whom to buy; how buvers use 
catalogs; how to co-ordinate a cata 
log with advertising and selling; how 
to meet sellers’ catalog needs. In addi 
tion there is information about cata- 
log design, production, coverage and 
accessibility. Write to Garwood R. 
Wolff, Manager, Sales Promotion and 
Advertising, Sweet's Catalog Serv 
ce, Division of F. W. Dodge Corp., 
119 W. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 


How to Improve Sales at Point- 
of-Purchase: A ‘“\lerCHAINdis 
ing’ plan book published by Station 
WGAR, Cleveland. Principals in it 
are WGAR, A & P, Kroger and all 
qualifying WGAR advertisers. What 
the plan includes: The station at 
ranges a meeting between the adver 
tiser and the chain store involved, to 
schedule a store promotion. Displays 
are set up by store managers according 
to agreed specifications. The advertis- 
er receives a one-week “end” or dump 
display in each cooperating — store, 
and any other 
adaptable to a given product. In 
cluded is a geographical breakdown 
of 191 participating national chain 
outlets within the station’s listening 
area. WGAR personalities appear in 
person for special promotions. There 
is also a list of the products adver- 
tised over WGAR and sold in chain 
outlets. Reports ot the results of the 
plan can be checked in letters from 
such companies as Colgate-Palmolive 


in-store promotion 


Literature Useful 


to Sales Executives 


Peet Co., Seven-Up Bortling Co., 
American Home Foods, Inc., Corn 
Products Sales Co., B. : Jabbitt. 
Inc., The Procter & Gamble Distrib- 
uting Co., Durkee Famous Foods. 
Write to Julius Glass, Station 


WGAR, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, ©. 


Laying It on the Line: Annual re- 
James Thomas Chirurg 
Co., which deviates from the usual 
style of such reports in that the vari 
ous sections are contributed by mem 
bers of the staff of this 20-year-old 
advertising agency, It is an intimate 
picture of how the agency operates, 
charting its growth from scratch in 
1933 through 1952: growth in na 
tional recognition; — billing 
from year to year; what has hap 
pened to the dollar of income trom 
year to year; how members of the 
staff spend their time; sales develop- 
ment; plans and marketing; market 
ing research; merchandising; how a 
typical account is handled; what goes 
on in the production department ; 
how emergencies are taken care of; 
basic sales ideas for advertisers; ad 
vertising techniques. Write to Ed 
ward B. Pope, Director of Media, 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., Park 
Square Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 


port) trom 


figures 


New Market for Products Sold 
by Food Stores: Subscribers to 
Capper's Farmer report on how 89 
products sold by food stores stack up 
with them: breakfast cereals, fruits 
soups and crack- 
ers, salad dressings and condiments, 


and vegetables, 


meat and meat products, dairy prod 
ucts, desserts, confectionery, smoking 
supplies. Among the reasons the new 
market is indicated: Farmers are in 
creasing their expenditures tor toods 

. farm income is highet . changes 
in types of food bought . decrease 
in production of tood for home pro 
duction. Write to Victor Hawkins, 
Director of Research, Capper Publi- 
cations, Inc., 912 Kansas Ave., 


‘Topeka, Kan. 
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product 


belongs in 


metalworking... 


your advertising 
| 
belongs in../ 727774 


WEEMS Me 


Materials handling is a major 

problem with the men who 

run the 17,000 metalworking 

plants reached by STEEI 

One of the important reasons 

why so many materials 

handling advertisers use SUEEL is because 

it reaches all 4 members of the buying 
group—the key management, production, 
engineering and purchasing men who have a 
voice in the selection of new materials 
handling equipment for the world’s 

biggest industrial market 

STEEL + Penton Building + Cleveland 14, Ohio 


MANAGEMENT 


PURCHASING 
You advertise in STEEL to reach 
all four buying influences 


PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 


These 65 manufacturers of materials handling 
equipment advertised in STEEL during 1952 


Alliance Machine C<« 
Alvey Ferguson Co 
can Chain Div., American 
Chain & Cable ¢ 
American Hoist & Derrick ¢ 
Atlas Car & Manufacturing C« 
Baker Industral Truck 
Div . Baker Raulang C« 
Bedford Foundry & Machine ¢ 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber ¢ 
Victor R- Browning ¢ 
‘Byers Machine C« 
hicago Freight Car & Parts C« 
Chain Belt ¢ 
Clark Equipment Cx 
ind Crane & Engineering ¢ 
Wickwire Spencer Diy 
Colorado Fuel & Iron C« 
tumbus McKinnon Chain Cory 
Cullen Friestedt ¢ 
Davenport Locomotive Whs 
Div , Davenport Besler Corp 
Dempster Brothers. Inc 
Differential Steel Car Co 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co 
Easton Car & Construction Co 
Economy Engineering ¢ 
Elwell Parker Electric Co 
Electric Storage Battery C« 
Euchd Crane & Hoist Co 
Farrell Cheek Steel C« 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Gould National Batteries, In 
Harnischfeger Corp 
Hewitt Robins, In« 
Hey! & Patterson, Inc 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co 
Link Belt Co 
Logan Co 
McCaffrey Ruddock 
Tagline Corp 
McKay Co 
MacWhyte Co 
Madesco Tackle Block C« 
Mathews Conveyer Co 
May Fran Engineering, Inc 
Michigan Crane & Conveyor Co 
Monarch Rubber Co 
Moto. Truck C« 
Northern Engineering Works 
Ohio Locomotive Crane ¢ 
Orton Crane & Shovel Cx 
Plymouth Locomotive Works 
Div. Fate Root Heath Ce 
Reading Crane & Hoist Cor; 
Ready Power (¢ 
Richards Wilcox Manufacturing ¢ 
Rockford Products C« 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Ce 
Ross Carrier Cx 
Round Chain Companies 
Silent Hoist & Chain Ce 
Standard Conveyor Co 
Thew Shovel C« 
Towmotor Corporation 
Umon Wire Rope Co 
Unit Crane & Shovel Corp 
Upson Walton Co 
Wellman Engineering Co 
Yale & Towne Mfg ¢ 


IN THE COMPANION YOU CAN BE THE SUBJECT 


“Vitally important for advertisers,” says Steve Bowen, Tatham-Laird Media Director 


More than 4,400,000 women buy every issue of the COMPANION, home products are the subjects on 

the COMPANION to learn more about the care ot the reader’s mind. 

their looks, their homes, their health, their husbands 
and their more than 4,325,200 children. Home 

product ads, theretore, do not change the subject. 


Ads and service articles in the COMPANION are not 
competitors. They're good companions . . . profit- 
able companions. 

They are the subject 
In the COMPANION, more than 4,400,000 women 
are genuinely interested in what home products 
advertisers have to say. 


Stephen G. Bowen of Tatham-Laird is shown here 
discussing the significance of this finding with 
COMPANION representative Walter S. Trude, Jr 


Unlike general magazines, the COMPANION ts ediied 
specifically for women. It caters to their interests 


which, in the final analysis, are the interests of " 
the cosmetics or toiletries advertiser, the food Geman 
advertiser, the appliance advertiser, the clothing Some | 
advertiser, the home furnishings advertiser. For in F a . — Bo - 


CURRENT CIRCULATION MORE THAN 4,400,000 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing ¢ a 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y Publishers of Woman's Hor Companion, Collier's, The American Magazine 


MARKETING 


PICTOGRAPHS 


The 25 largest advertisers in four media — 
magazines (including farm), Sunday news- 
paper sections, network radio and network 
television — accounted for approximately 3 
out of every 10 dollars of the $958.3 billion 
invested by all advertisers. 


Here’s how the 25 rank among each other 
(a few other advertisers may belong in the 
bottom rankings of each media type): 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
GENERAL FOODS CORP. 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 

LEVER BROTHERS CORP. 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 

R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 

GILLETTE CO. 

FORD MOTOR CO. 

STERLING DRUG, INC. 

CAMPBELL SOUP CO. 

MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS CORP. 
CHRYSLER CORP 

P. LORILLARD CO. 

SWIFT & CO. 

_ NATIONAL DAIRY PROD. CO. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP 
PHILIP MORRIS & CO., LTD. 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
GOODYEAR TIRE & KUBBER CO. 


PICTOGRAPH BY PHILCO CORP. 


Salt Monageenl 


5-20-53 


Planned by 


Visualized and Designed 
by Hile-Damroth, Inc. 


BOX SCORE OF BIGGEST ADVERTISERS 


RANKINGS 


TOTAL 
MILLIONS MAGAZINES | NEWSPAPER | NETWORK NETWORK 
OF DOLLARS SECTIONS RADIO TV 


* advertiser did not use the medium in 1952 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau 
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MAKES ADVERTISING PAY BETTER AND BE 


DELAWARE VALLEY, U.¢.A. 


THE GREATER PHILADELPHIA MARKET 


| 


POPULATION 


Philadelphie areo, 
over 4,500,000 


persons 


| MANUFACTURING F 


Delaware Valley is 
World's Greatest 
Industrial Areo 


The first four dimensions place Delaware Valley front and center in today’s sales 
picture. Large and small industry spends 14 billion dollars on expansion here. 
114 million families earn more, buy more. Looking ahead, there’s the 5th Dimen- 
sion” —the growth factor —that means higher/uture sales at /owercostin Delaware 
Valley. Vital to this Valley advance, THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER makes 
advertising pay better and better for more and more advertisers each month! 


Now in its 20th 


“sd 7 Che Philadelphia Pnquirer 


—-, Constructively Serving the World's Greatest Industrial Area 


Exclusive Advertising Representotives;: ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR., 342 Madison Ave., N.Y.C., Murray Hill 2-5838; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S$. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260. West Coast Representotives: FITZPATRICK 
& CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 © 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, los Angeles, Michigan 0259 
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“COLLECTIVISM” AS PRACTICED HERE 


1925 1952 


AVERAGE SIZE OF FARM AVERAGE SIZE OF FARM 
145 ACRES 215 ACRES 


AIAIATATAIA ALATATATAL 
FARMS FARMS 
6,372,000 5,382,000 


PEOPLE ON FARMS GROSS INCOME PER FARM 


1925 1952 
$1,726 $6,260 
FEEDING A TOTAL POPULATION RATIO INCOME PER FARM 


363 


’ 7 100 
1925 : 1952 1925 1952 
116,000,000 158,000,000 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


aes Monagirnenls 
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All?“selling is 


... and nothing specializes 


like the business press 


You can sell suntan lotion on Broadway or Beacon 
Street . . . but this seagoing salesman can move a 
whale of a lot more. His selling’s good because he 
specializes. He concentrates on customers. 


Simple sense? Certainly. It’s a prime solution for 
the tough problem of moving more goods at lower 
cost-per-sale. It’s also a prime reason why the 
business press does such a whale of a selling job. 


Business papers specialize sharply. They cover 
every field, go where every product's made or bought 
or sold. In every market, they pick out the specific 
prospects for specific products. 

That's a job no other media can do so well. 


It’s much more than a matter of circulation. For 
business papers specialize editorially, too. They 


prime the reader with facts of his own special 
business . . . start him planning ... tell him how... 
send him to the advertising pages to find the prod- 
ucts, materials and services he needs. That, sure 
enough, is a job no other media can do! 


All this specialization makes advertising work — 
and work big! There is plenty of proof in the huge 
$300,000,000 advertisers invested in business papers 
in '52...a hefty 33% over a short five years ago. 


No matter what you sell to industry . . . or to 
the dealers and wholesalers who move your goods 
in volume . . . you can sell it faster, and for fewer 
dollars-per-sale, when you advertise it first in the 
specialized papers that concentrate on the business 
of your customers. 
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For years ABP has maintained a steady flow of informative material 


Want these new ad-helps? 


planned to help advertisers step up the efficiency of their business paper 


advertising. Here are six of the newest ABP pieces. Write for the ones you want. 


Leading Business Paper Advertisers of 1952 . . 

ABP’s second annual report, covering expenditures of 
929 leading business paper advertisers, gives you a 
yardstick to measure your own ad-efforts. $2.00 per copy. 


Awards for Advertising in Merchandising Publica- 
Examples of winning campaigns in ABP's 
1953 “‘merchandising” contest, with an analysis of why 
. @ guide to techniques that make 


tlons ... 


they're winners . . 
effective advertising to dealers. 24 page booklet. 


Sell Your Product . . . Newest folder in the series on 
advertising to “the man-in-the-middle”, your dealer. It 
lines up copy slants that can help sell your product's 
sales features. 


Write to your ABP merchandising paper 
(or to ABP) for copies. 


Agenda: To Keep Business Out of the Dog House 

.. J. K. Lasser takes a reatistic look at the need for 

more research, promotion and advertising . . . to build 

more business and a stronger economy. 12 page booklet. 
Send me 


Awards for Advertising in Industrial, Professional 


and institutional Publications . . 
ABP’s 1953 * 


better business paper ~~ 


. The winners of 
“industrial” contest. Like the “merchan- 
dising” book, it’s a guide to planni *f and preparing 

page booklet. 


A Cosmic Tool . . . Some ideas on better ways to use 
business papers as a management tool . . . and as a 
means of meeting today’s critical need for new ways of 
doing things. 16 page booklet. 

copies 
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4/l members of ABP are proud members of ABC 


One proof of the good performance of ABP 
papers is the fact that they're all paid-circula- THE ASSOCIATED 
tion, ABC-audited. Their circulations are bound 
to be kept more free of waste for the obvious 


reason that people who don't value a paper BUSINESS Pi BLICATIONS 
don’t renew subscriptions. Neither do men who've 

left the field. Paid circulation is self-purging. Founded 1916 
The fact is, more than 2,100,000 subscribers 
who want ABP papers pay over $8,000,000 to 
get them! This is just one more reason why it's 
worth your while to look for the ABP and ABC 
symbols when building your business paper list. MUrray Hill 6-4980 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEARLY HALF OF FOOD 
NOW THROUGH SUPERS (coesmutu-—<coume 


In @ year’s time — ‘52 over ‘51 — the supers grabbed 
almost another tenth of the food dollar, and now account 
for 43.5% of the dollar volume of grocery stores. 


SUPERS’ % OF TOTAL 
FOOD-STORE BUSINESS 


PACIFIC 


37.8%} 


MOUNTAIN 


SOUTH 
43.5% ATLANTIC 
EAST 
SOUTH CENTRAL 
west 
SOUTH CENTRAL )& \ 


THESE TEN STATES THESE TEN STATES 
HAVE THE HIGHEST PERCENTAGE HAVE THE LOWEST PERCENTAGE 


New Jersey 66.5% Utah 20.9% 
Florida 63.4% North Dakota 21.0% 
California 59.4% Arkansas 21.9% 
Michigan 55.0% Alabama 24.6% 
Nevada 50.7% West Virginia 24.8% 
Ohio 50.3% Maine 24.9% 
Colorado 48.5% Minnesota 27.1% 
Massachusetts 48.0% Mississippi 27.6% 
Rhode Island 47.3% Virginia 28.5% 


Louisiana 47.0% Oregon 
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Output of the automotive industry 


for the first two months of 1953 
ae ee PAYCHECKS AVERAGE ‘90 WEEKLY 


in sight 


BIGGER OUTPUT MEANS BIGGER INCOME! 


Today, in Detroit, there are 1,341,000 workers. Factory paychecks aver- 


age over $90 weekly, and bank savings are more than one billion dollars. 


BIGGER INCOME MEANS BIGGER OUTLET! 


Detroit is an outlet for over 4 billion dollars worth of goods annually in 
retail stores within the 6-county trading area, where The Detroit News 


concentrates 96° of its total weekday circulation. 


BIGGER OUTLET DESERVES BIGGER OUTLAY! 


Today, busier-than-ever Detroit demands a bigger-than-ever share of your 
total advertising budget. The business is there ... and so is The Detroit 


News, to help you get it. 


Proof of The Detroit News’ effectiveness is in its advertising vol- 


ume . . . as large as both other Detroit newspapers combined! 


Circulation 457,930 Weekdays; 559.134 Sundeys 


AEC Aguree September 30 1952 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


owners and operators of radio stations WWI, WWI FM, WWITYV 


Eostern Offices: 110 E. 42nd $t., New York 17—under management of A. H. KUCH @ Western Offices: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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AMONG MILWAUKEE FAMILIES 


MORE GIRDLES AND MARGARINE, LESS BUTTER AND NAIL POLISH 


In its 30th annual Consumer Analysis, the Milwaukee 
Journal shows year-to-year shifts both in brand preferences 
and in number of users of the generic products. 


That the families are more prosperous is indicated by auto- 
mobile ownership. At war’s end nearly half the cars were 
Chevrolet, Ford or Plymouth. Today’s percentage is down 
to 40% — about the same drop as the percentage gain for 
such higher priced cars as Chrysler, Mercury, Cadillac and 
De Soto. 


But Milwaukeeans are selective. They’re buying more of 
some types of products, less of others. Here are some 
changes in excess of 10% in homes using, 1953 over (in 
most instances) 1950-51. 


MORE HERE 
in more homes by, % 


21% 
19% 


SALAD GIRDLES liquid TEA BAGS CANNED 


OR COOKING SHAMPOO OR BALLS TUNA FISH 
ou 


AS = Bee Pe ee: 


=> 
Lon 


CANNED DRY souP 
LUNCHEON MIXES 
MEATS 


10% 11% d 


7 17% 


19% 19% 


LESS OF THESE 
In fewer homes by, % 


Source: The Milwaukee Journal 
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ELECTRIC 
SHAVERS 


FROZEN 


BEEF HASH 


29% | 


70% 


53% 


y 


MARGARINE INSTANT 


COFFEE 


WATER CANNED 
SOFTENERS ORANGE 
JUICE 


ve, 


32% 


Led 


40% 
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Why Retail Buyers 
Frown at Your Ads 


Cut the cuteness from 
merchandising paper 
ads, says a top buyer. 


Readers of advertising in merchan- 
dising papers are qualified to tell you 
what’s good and bad about advertise- 
ments they see in these specialized 
publications. And one of the most 
substantial annual projects of The 
Associated Business Publications, New 
York City, is to ask typical readers— 
top buyers in retailing and distribu- 
tion —to judge the effectiveness of 
merchandising paper advertising cam- 
paigns submitted by advertisers and 
agencies. 

In April, 12 judges sifted 28 win- 
ners from the 326 campaigns sub- 
mitted. Winners in the fourth ABP 
contest received awards during a pro- 
gram of the Sales Executives Club 
of New York. 

Chairman of the judging team was 
Michael K. Katz, senior merchandise 
manager, Gimbel Brothers, New 
York City, who looked askance at 
some of the presentations he saw. 
Said Katz: “How effective many of 
the ads would have been if they had 
dispensed with tricky headlines, in- 
volved figures of speech, illustrations 
that have nothing to do with the 
manufacturer’s products or objectives, 
and downright cuteness.” 


Clear Objective Needed 


He noted that the advertisements 
receiving lengthy consideration were 
“simple, clear-cut ads that presented 
their messages in a way that was easy 
to get,” and that the early discards 
were those that “talked down to us 
as buyers, or were jumbled in layout 
and organization, or above all, didn’t 
get over in the headline what their 
stories were about or what the adver- 
tisers wanted to sell.” 

In many cases, remarked Katz, ad- 
vertisements were rejected because the 
appeal instead of confirming to the 
function of the merchandising press 
—was based on headlines, copy and 
lavouts prepared for consumer maga- 
zines. 

Nevertheless, Katz thinks that 
more and more advertising going into 
merchandising papers is getting “the 
serious attention and skillful handling 
it deserves.’ So does the ABP, and 
the group is already blueprinting for 
next year’s contest. 
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PURCHASING POWER 
STILL CLIMBS 


in the 
€2 


TROY 
City Zone 


$9,625" 


$204, 193,000 
$149,687,000 


YOU CAN REACH THESE PROSPEROUS PROS. 
PECTS AT ONE COST—ONLY 18c PER LINE. 
99% COVERAGE IN THE TROY CITY ZONE 
—WHICH INCLUDES TROY, WATERVLIET, 
COHOES, GREEN ISLAND, WATERFORD AND 
LATHAM—(Pop. 123,300) DOMINANT COV- 
ERAGE IN THE RETAIL TRADE ZONE (With 
added Pop. of 90,000). Circulation: 46,547 
(A.B.C, Mar. 31, 1953). 


* 


FAMILY INCOME NOW: 
TOTAL NET INCOME: 
TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


Sales Management's 


1953 Survey of Buying Power 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


¢ THE TROY RECORD - 
¢ THE TIMES RECORD - 
TROY, N. Y. 


After a gulp, a decision. 


Lilly's Kids Get a Taste 
Of Their Own Medicine 


The doctor may prescribe Lilly preparations, but it 


won't help youngsters or increase repeat sales unless 


the kids 


swallow it. That's why Lilly submits its 


kiddie medicines to a “junior jury" for taste approval. 


The fact is, kids don’t like to take 
medicine. You can, therefore, under 
stand the problem faced by Eli Lilly 
and Co., Indianapolis, in the prepara 
tion and marketing of pediatric phat 
maceuticals. 

To make its product line more 
acceptable, the company now seeks 
the judgment and counsel of a panel 
of “experts” whose job it is to taste, 
and whose ages range from two to 
13 years. A psychometrician would 
call the operation “controlled sensory 
evaluation,” but Lilly, conscious that 
big words are bad medicine to young 
sters, refers to its taste-testing panel 
merely as the “junior jury.” 

As a reward for the diligence and 
perseverance required of taste testers, 
and the general wear and tear on 
their taste buds, panel members re- 
ceive adequate quantities of candy, 
bubble gum, balloons and, when the 
occasion demands, combination pencil 
yovos. Lilly, meanwhile, finds con 
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siderable reward itself. . . 

Displays of the junior taste panel 
in action are to be shown in every 
medical convention to be held during 
the last six months of this year. The 
theme “‘taste-tested” will be brought 
forth in Lilly promotional material. 
And doctors should be on the lookout 
for free plastic taste spoons, product 
samples and literature imprinted with 
the “taste-tested” theme. 

When the general practitioners’ 
convention opened in St. Louis re- 
cently, the Lilly district manager 
there arranged a display of taste-test- 
ing equipment—a highchair, photo- 
graphs, spoons and samples of the first 
two Lilly products to be taste-tested. 
And the panel has caught on with 
Lilly’s men in the field. They ex- 
pressed their enthusiasm, the com- 
pany says, at a home office sales con- 
ference. At that time each was fur- 
nished with panel photographs and 
promotional materials which will be 


shown to all of the doctor prospects. 

Idea of the panel is to improve the 
Havor of existing medicinals, and to 
determine the flavors of new products. 
“Raw” drugs, like liquid penicillin, 
taste like the very old Harry; with 
the aid of the jury, though, Lilly can 
make penicillin taste like strawberry 
squeezings and soda water. 

So far, it’s dificult to measure re- 
sults in terms of sales. Lilly sells its 
medicine for prescription by the 
physician, and the product must be 
medicinally sound before the doctor 
will prescribe it. Taste is usually a 
secondary factor, but Lilly thinks 
business on such items as_ pediatric 
vitamins (on which repeat sales are 
made over the counter) should be 
helped. 

Taste-testing children’s medicinals 
was sparked by two young fathers 
who by day worked in economic re- 
search and pharmaceutical develop- 
ment for Lilly, but who faced the 
problems of managing, collectively, 
six children at home? Lilly has taste- 
tested adult products for several years, 
but the same group of adults tasted 
both adult and children’s remedies. 
The two fathers, Ken Grithth and 
Henry Miller, argued that kids might 
have different taste preferences from 
adults. Taste scientists agreed. 

The first test took place in the 
Indianapolis General Hospital, where 
Margaret Secondino, of Lilly’s mar- 
keting studies department, gave prod- 
uct samples to children who were re- 
ceiving out-patient treatment, or who 
were hospitalized. It was actually a 
trial run to determine what might be 
accomplished with groups of young- 
sters. Nevertheless, a new product 
was sampled and results were conclu- 
sive. The initial problems were these: 
(1) Is there a correlation between 
the correctness of a reply and the age 
of the child? (2) What are the mini- 
mum and maximum age limits neces- 
sary to get reliable results from child 
testers? (3) Is there a correlation be- 
tween the IQ of a child and his taste 
perception? (4) How do the results 
of child observers correlate with those 
of adult observers? 

Lilly has learned that the panel's 
judgment is valid and reliable, and 
that flavor isn’t the only factor chil- 
dren consider. A medicine's color, 
odor and feel-in-the-mouth have a 
definite bearing on the  product’s 
acceptance, 

\ hardy group of pretesters taste 
Lilly medicine in the “raw.” From 
the “feel” of the medicine in the 
mouth, and color, smell and viscosity, 
they make suggestions as to what 
flavor might be indicated. Some prod- 
ucts leave little choice of flavor, such 
is the strong or bitter medicines which 
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ANNOUNCING 


FFECTIVE with the August 7, 1953 issue— 
on sale July 24th—every COLLIER’S 
published within the foreseeable future will 
contain 112 pages or more. 
A Better Buy for The first and obvious fact is that sucha 
COLLIER’S will enable us to offer more for 
e 9 the money at the point of sale—which should 
Collier's put us in a strong competitive position on 
newsstands. 
The second fact, obvious to our editorial 
Beaders staff, is that—with more room to work in— 
we can do an even better job between the 
covers of such a book, to give every issue the 
maximum reader-impact. 
The end result, we believe, will be a better 
buy for COLLIER’S advertisers. 


To accomplish this, we will concentrate our 
energies and our money on producing this 


expanded COLLIER’S on an alternate week 
A Better Buy for i: 


Present subscribers will, of course, receive the 


Collier's new COLLIER’S on a basis adjusted to the 
new alignment of issue dates. 


We are confident that this 50% bigger 


Advertisers COLLIER’S will produce a substantial cir- 


culation increase—and are increasing our 
print order accordingly. 


Beyond this, as an expression of our confi- 
dence, we guarantee to all advertisers a cir- 
culation averaging 3,500,000 during the 
fourth quarter of 1953—the first full quarter 
of operation under the new plan—and at no 
change in advertising rates for the balance 
of this year. 


Lhe 


CLARENCE E. STOUCH 
President 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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can only be overcome by one or two 
flavors. A lingering aftertaste may 
indicate a particular flavor to Lilly’s 
pharmaceutical development men. 

Lilly kiddie panels test for three 
reasons: difference, preference, and 
acceptance. Here’s how a test works: 
Let’s say Lilly wants to add a new 
ingredient to an established pediatric 
vitamin product. It sells well at pres- 
ent. But will the change affect sales 
adversely? ‘The child taste-testers are 
asked to take a spoonful of each vita- 
min—the old formula and the new 
one. 

“Which do you like better?” 


If the new ingredient does not 
make the product unacceptable to the 
kids, the change in the formula is 
recommended. 

Chief importance of Lilly’s ju- 
venile jury is in the addition of a 
new product. After an accepted medi- 
cal formula has been approved, Lilly 
pharmacists and chemists develop a 
vehicle in which the medicine is ad- 
ministered. Liquid items for children 
are the special interest of the market- 
ing research taste panel. When com- 
panion products of liquid penicillin, 
and liquid penicillin and sulfa were 
being readied for the market, Lilly 


QUESTIONS? 


WHAT MARKET? WHICH MEDIA? 
COMPETITION? POTENTIAL BUYERS? 


The 1953 Consumer Analysis Survey of 


the St. Paul Market is now available. This 


comprehensive, factual study reveals con- 


sumer buying habits and brand 
preference es for the last 7 years, 


If your goods are sold in the 
St. Paul area and you wonder 
how they compare with your 
competition—or if you are think- 
ing of marketing your product 
for the first time in this area 
contact your Ridder-Johns rep- 
resentative for a free copy of 
the 1953 Consumer Analysis 
Survey of the St. Paul mar- 
ket, or write Consumer Anal- 
ysis, Dept. D. 


St Pant, Dispatch 


A a+rodoen 


NEWS PAPER 


Pioncer Press 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 


The job of advertising is always 
to “manufacture customers.” Its dual 
objectives are to create immediate 
sales, planned or impulse, and to 
build a backlog of active good will 
for a manufacturer ard his brands... 


—Selling Forces 
By Donald M. Hobart 
and J. P. Wood 


needed a flavor to mask the taste of 
the penicillin and sulfa. Chocolate- 
mint, butterscotch and custard flavors 
were added to each of the two new 
products. The youngsters were asked 
which they preferred. They liked cus- 
tard, and the product went to market 
custardy. 

A third test is for acceptance only. 
A new product with a bitter taste 
is geared for market. The best flavor 
which seems likely to mask the bitter 
aftertaste is cassia (a cinnamon 
flavor). Children are asked to taste 
the product. After sufficient time has 
elapsed for aftertaste, they are asked 
to take more. If the children are 
anxious to take the medicine a second 
time, market research testers recom- 
mend that the product be added. 

Currently, day-to-day tests of Lilly 
products are conducted, using the 
children of Lilly employes and chil- 
dren in local hospitals. Taste-tester 
Margaret Secondino administers the 
medicine to the youngsters in her 
laboratory in the Lilly plant, or in 
the home of the child. The idea is to 
give the medicine under natural cir- 
cumstances. Miss Secondino dresses in 
a white uniform because “the chil- 
dren will take anything for the ladies 
in white,” and she pushes a hospital 
cart laden with opaque red flasks of 
the various test samples. She believes 
that the best ages from which to select 
a panel are from five to eleven, says 
the youngsters have good taste buds, 
are uninhibited, have absolute candor 
in their replies. 

Significance of the operation is best 
summed up in Lilly’s “Management 
Report,” a publication prepared for 
the company’s supervisory and sales 
personnel: “While it does not seem 
likely that pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers will have to make their medi- 
cines in six delicious flavors, it seems 
a good bet that Lilly is trying to find 
which one of the six the children 
prefer so that it can give them their 
medicine as they like it.” 
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Sales Situation 


Rating Chart 


When your salesmen take part in practice buyer-seller 
talks, give the men in the audience this 14-point check list. 


The representatives for The J. N. 
Ney Co., Hartford, Conn., manufac 
turers of gold for dentists, had fun 
and learned, too—at their recent sales 
meeting. While two of them staged 
a mock sale, the others scored them 
on a_ 14-point rating 
chart, using trom O% to 
100%, or “ves” and “no.” 


per tormance 


grades 


1. The Approach: Did it include 
an attention-getting statement aimed 
at the prospect’s main problem o1 
objective ? 


2. Buying Motives: What reasons 
to. buy did the salesman present? To 
what motives did these reasons 
appeal ? 


3. Sales Features: What sales 
points did the salesman stress? Did 


Write for your United Rate Calculator to 
help determine moving costs. We will 
also send a helpful United Moving Kit. 


UNITED VANS EXCLUSIVELY 
ARE " SANITIZED 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


they heighten the prospect’s needs? 


4. Benefits or Advantages: id the 
salesman clearly state how the sales 
would benefit the buyer? 
Did the salesman show how these 
benefits could be gained? Did the 
salesman support his claims with ex- 
amples, and with testimonials ( photo- 
graphs, sales results or letters) ? 


features 


5. Demonstration: Was the sales- 
man’s demonstration smooth? Inter- 
Convincing? What did the 
salesman prove during his demonstra- 
tion? Did the salesman handle the 
product with respect ? 

6. Knowledge of Product: Did the 
salesman have a thorough knowledge 


? 


of his products and industry ? 


esting ? 


7. Objections: Did the salesman 


handle objections smoothly ? Were his 
explanations convincing? Did he get 
back to his sales story effectively? 

8. Prices and Terms: Did the sales- 
man quote prices clearly, including all 
discounts and allowances ? 


9. Closing: How did the salesman 
close? How many trial closes were 
used ? 


10. Committing Questions: [Did 
the salesman seek agreement from the 
prospect on various points of his 
proposition as he went along? 


11. Inferential Statements: Did the 
salesman seek a competitive advantage 
by stressing his product or 
advantages over competition by infer- 
ence rather than by mentioning spe- 
cific company names ? 


service 


12. Voice and Speech: Was his 
voice pleasant ? Was his speech clear? 
Did he talk too much? Too little ? 


13. Personality: Was the salesman 
persuasive? Aggressive? Assuring? 
Dynamic? Enthusiastic ? Did he radi- 
ate belief in his products and their 
benefits ? 


14. Conclusion: Would you have 
bought based on the presentation 
made? If so, why? If not, why not? 


Who moves you is just as 
important as where you move 


@ Transferring sales personnel can be a real 
headache . . . no two ways about it. 


Now, there's a sure way of getting it done right! 


Just dial the always helpful United Van Lines 
agent nearby...give him the order...and then 
relax, knowing United Pre-Planned service 
will take over, completely. 


You will find a nearby United agent in your 
classified phone book. He is at your service! 


f 


iu nited VAN LINES, isc 


MOVING WITH CARE EVERYWHERE 
OVER 400 AGENTS IN U. S$. and CANADA 


Headquarters— ST. LOUIS 17, MISSOURI 
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it's wonderfull” 


UST two years ago, a group of 
J independent business-magazine 

publishers decided it was high 
time to get back to fundamentals— 
to stop bickering among themselves 
and concentrate on the development 
of better business magazines—the one 
thing that interests both their readers 
and advertisers. 


So, these publishers invited all busi- 
ness magazines that were audited by 
ABC or CCA to join with them in this 
wholly constructive activity. More 
than a few hard-headed business men, 
harassed for years by the paid-nonpaid 
circulation controversy, shook their 
heads. “It’s a wonderful idea,” they 
said, “‘and we’re for it 100%, but it 
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just can’t be done. The wounds are 
too deep; the differences too great.” 

Even some of the publishers were 
skeptical when they cast their ballots 
for unity. 

Yet, the moment their decision was 
announced, the membership of 
National Business Publications, Inc., 
began to increase. Within two short 
years, it has become the largest asso- 
ciation of its kind in the world. Dur- 
ing these two years, its members 
have worked together in complete 
harmony without a single word of 
debate over varying circulation phi- 
losophies. 

But, that’s only part of the story. 
During the same period, the business 
magazine advertising salesmen in 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
organized the T. F. Clubs for repre- 
sentatives of magazines of both paid 
and nonpaid circulation. They also 


ial 
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became the largest organizations of 
that type in their areas. They, too, 
have worked on the things that count 
in complete harmony. 

And, along about that time, the 
Society of Business Magazine Editors 
was formed with similar membership 
qualifications. It likewise became the 
leading organization in its profession. 

Thus, the last few years have 
witnessed the phenomenon of the Bus- 
iness Magazine Editors, the Advertis- 
ing Salesmen and the Publishers, each 
completely independent of the other, 
recognizing simultaneously the need 
for harmonious, constructive, cooper- 
ative effort to improve all business- 
magazine publishing to the benefit of 
their readers and advertisers. 

Nowadays, when anyone mentions 
the paid-nonpaid circulation contro- 
versy, we of NPB have a simple reply 
—‘‘Peace—it’s wonderful!” 


_ 


| 


Largest association of business magazine publishers in the world. All publications audited by either ABC or CCA. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, 


1001 FIFTEENTH STREET, N. W. ° 


The national association of publishers 
of 147 technical, scientific, industrial, 
professional, merchandising and market- 
ing magazines, having a combined circu- 
lation of 3,440,542 ... serving and pro- 
moting the Business Press of America . 
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WASHINGTON 5,D.C. ¢ STerling 3-7535 


bringing thousands of pages of specialized 
know-how and advertising to the men who 
make decisions in the businesses, industries, 
sciences and professions . . . pinpointing 
your audience in the market of your choice. 
Write for complete list of NBP publications. 


TEN MILLION JARS OF YOGURT are sold in the New York metropolitan area yearly. J. E. 
Metzger, company president, keeps tabs on state of distribution by constant reference to 
@ control map in the home office. Metzger's son, J. E., Jr., is company sales manager. 


How to Saturate a Market 


Start with a product few Americans had heard of 10 years 
ago, promote through doctors as a health food, sweeten 
for wider appeal, and you have the yogurt sales formula. 


Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with 


J. E. METZGER, JR. + Sales Manager 
Dannon Milk Products, Inc. 


‘Ten years ago very few native-born 
Americans had heard of yogurt. To- 
day nearly everyone living within a 
radius of 100 miles of New York 
City has at least heard of it, and 
many eat it regularly, 

In the sales ofice of Dannon Milk 
Products, Ince., Island City, 
blown-up street maps dotted with 
colored pins are evidence that the 
firm’s product, Dannon Real Yogurt, 
is sold in all chains in the Metro 
politan New York area, and in thou- 
sands of independent grocery and 
milk outlets. Present consumption is 
approximately 10 million jars (o1 
containers) a year—a remarkable fig- 
ure, considering the effort that had 
to go into the job ot educating Ameri- 
cans to change their food habits sufh- 
ciently to accept the product. 


Long 
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Another factor which slowed down 
distribution is the perishable nature 
of the product, a cultured, custard- 
smooth milk food. It is delivered by 
the company’s refrigerated trucks, 
from the Long Island City plant. At 
present, communities 100 miles dis- 
tant are served by trucks which take 
two days for the round trip. Most 
of the 30 fleet units, however, leave 
between 6:00 and 8:00 a.m. and 
return between 2:00 and 4:00 p.m. 

This near-saturation distribution in 
the marketing area was attained 
through an aggressive selling cam- 
paign which included: 


1. Working with and through doc- 
tors, with emphasis on health. 


Sampling on a major and con- 
tinuing scale. 


3. Adapting the product ( flavor, 
packaging, etc.) to American tastes. 


4. Advertising (making the most 
of a relatively small budget). 


5. Extensive sales promotion. 


The company uses the term Dan- 
non Real Yogurt, to emphasize the 
origin of the product which grew out 
of research by Professor Metchnikoff, 
former director of the Pasteur Insti- 
tute of Paris. His research among 
Balkan peoples revealed the role of 
this food in prolonging the life span 
and physical vitality. The Dannon 
part of the name is derived from the 
first name of the son of the company’s 
founder. Yogurt is a product that was 
made commercially in Spain, then in 
Paris, where it is called “Danone.” 
Operations began in 1942, in Long 
Island City. The firm prospered, de- 
spite war-born difficulties and the 
necessity of starting from scratch to 
educate Americans to an appreciation 
of this food product. 

As soon as the company started 
operations, the good will of doctors 
was sought. Two executives devoted 
several weeks to calling on them and 
received a heartening welcome, since 
medical science had long since ac- 
cepted the view that milk containing 
beneficial lactic cultures possessed 
many advantages. About the same 
time a program of sending samples to 
doctors’ homes was begun. Though it 
has changed in some respects, the 
work with doctors is still a major 
plank in the company’s sales effort. 
The company’s four missionary men, 
who supplement the work of the 
driver-salesmen, devote some of their 
time to visiting medical men. But to- 
day the principal method of reaching 
doctors is by mail. 

Mailings to doctors go out once or 
twice a month. These might take the 
form of letters telling of new prod- 
ucts. (Three flavors, in addition to 
plain yogurt, are now available, the 
newest—Vanilla—having been intro- 
duced since the first of the year.) 
Or a letter might contain information 
or news. A recent mailing devoted 
chiefly to the new Vanilla Yogurt, 
was in the form of a giant postal 
card. At one corner, easily detached 
along perforations, was a_ smaller 
postal card, postage paid, to be re- 
turned to the company as an order 
for any desired number of coupons, 
each worth 5 cents toward the pur- 
chase of a container of yogurt. There 
was also the suggestion that the doc- 
tor order a week’s supply of coupons 
for patients, by writing their names 
and addresses on his letterhead. A 
survey has shown that a large propor- 
tion of those who now buy yogurt 
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BLOW-UP DISTRICT MAPS, pinpointing retail 
outlets, are used to give answers to consumers 
who telephone to ask "Where can | buy it?” 


regularly first heard of it from their 
physicians. There is, therefore, little 
likelihood of the cessation of this form 
of sales activity. Returns to mailings 
have reached a very satisfactory 11%. 

Many other opportunities tor sam- 
pling are used. 

Each Friday and Saturday morn- 
ing, free (regular eight- 
ounce container size) are given away 
in supe! markets, an average of 400 
dozen a week. ‘These are distributed 
by the four missionary men and a 
young woman employed for the pur- 
pose, each of whom spends a period 
of from one-half to two and one-half 
hours in a different store. Samples 
are delivered in advance and placed 
in store refrigerators. The demon- 
strator tries to stand as near as pos- 
sible to the dairy section of the store. 
Grocers are enthusiastic about this 
plan, as it is clean (no napkins, dirty 
dishes, spoons, no eating on the prem- 


samples 


ises). It is not necessary for Dannon 
to make a return trip to pick up 
equipment or unused samples. An 
other benefit is the inclusion of a free 
5-cent coupon with each container, 
which insures a heavy volume of fol- 
low-up business for the retailer. 
Samples are also donated to club 
meetings and to other gatherings. 
From local Shopping News and simi- 
lar publications, Dannon gets the 
names of women’s societies that hold 
regular meetings, and writes to their 
officers, offering to supply Vanilla 
Yogurt as refreshment. The form 
letter used for this purpose mentions 
the relatively low caloric content 
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TELEVISION ADVERTISING in which Dannon uses six daily spots are built around 
children, housewives, dealers. Dummy containers are furnished to makers of refrig- 
erators who show opened refrigerators, stocked with foods, on their own TV shows. 


(Regular yogurt yields no more cal- 
ories than a glass of milk—yet is 
more satisfying to the palate.) which 
influences so many women today. At 
the foot of the letter are blanks for 
the name of the organization, the 
date and place of the meeting, ex 
pected attendance, and information 
on refrigeration. (Without refrigera 
tion, the company has too little lee 
way as to time of delivery.) Since 
the introduction of Vanilla Yogurt 
last January, hundreds of groups have 
accepted this offer—ranging from the 
DAR and PTA groups, to bridge 
‘lubs and other social gatherings. Cou- 
pons are also supplied with these 
samples, so that any woman who 
tastes samples may make her initial 
purchase at a discount. 


Sampling Pays Off 


Coupons are widely distributed in 
other ways, sometimes without sam- 
ples. For example, they are furnished 
to radio stations as door prizes, in lots 
sufhcient for two weeks’ supply. 

Management’s thinking behind this 
consistent sampling policy is that yo- 
gurt, which lacks resemblance to any 
other food product, must be an ac 
quired taste for many adults. Some 
times more than one exposure to it is 
necessary. Many people report that 
they learned to like this food only 
after being advised by a physician to 
eat it for health’s sake. 

Though many like yogurt in its 
natural, unflavored state, Americans 
tend to expect that custard-like foods 


be sweetened. ‘lo meet this demand, 
Dannon has brought out three 
sweetened varieties: Orange (made 
with California orange concentrate) ; 
Strawberry (with preserves); and 
the newest, very popular, Vanilla. 
Yogurt comes in eight-ounce bottles 
and containers, a size suitable for in- 
dividual servings in restaurants, and 
also. practical for homes. Even 
though of standard size and shape, 
these jars were made attractive with 
special lettering and star decorations 
processed on the glass by the makers, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. In the last 
few vears cardboard containers, sup- 
plied by Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., have 
become increasingly popular; retailers 
like them because they obviate the 
handling of returns. Many consum- 
ers prefer paying the extra penny 
charged for the cardboard container 
to the inconvenience of returning the 
bottle for the 3-cent deposit. About 
70% of the company’s output is now 
marketed in the cardboard containers. 

Dannon uses small-size newspaper 
and TV advertisements, at frequent 
intervals. The Zlowe Co. is the ad- 
vertising agency. The system is to use 
four New York City newspapers for 
a time, then to switch to another four, 
and so on, in rotation. Current copy, 
single-column, three to six inches, 
mentions vanilla-Allavored yogurt, re- 
fers to nutritional and health benefits, 
and offers a free illustrated booklet 
to anyone who writes for it. When 
the product was introduced, foreign 
newspapers were used to capitalize 
on the fact that many foreign-born 


persons had learned to like yogurt 
abroad, and would be glad te know 
it could obtained in the U.S. The 
company’s management believes now 
that best results are to be derived by 
making a bid for new markets. 

In August, 1952, Dannon began 
to use spot commercials on WOR- 
TV, with six 1-minute and 20-second 
commercials scattered throughout the 
day. Typical of the six different treat- 
ments are a doctor’s recommendation, 
and two women chatting about the 
product. 

Under the inclusive term, sales 
promotion, are a wide variety of de- 
vices to make people think of yogurt, 
and want to buy it. 

In one group there are retailer 
sales aids, such as streamers, displays 
and signs. Most popular is a framed 
sign, which gives nearly as much space 
to the store’s telephone number as it 
does to mention of yogurt. 

Dannon uses many kinds of give- 
aways, including pencils. Example: 
For distribution through checkrooms 
and ladies’ restrooms at night clubs, 
hotels, etc., there are matchbook-type 
hosiery mending kits. 

Dummy yogurt containers are fur- 
nished to retrigerator manutacturers, 
distributors and dealers, to be placed 
inside refrigerators shown in stores, 
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or to be used for TV commercials. 
Those used for TV have black (not 
the standard red) designs and letter- 
ing. 

The company also participates in 
‘related item” tie-ins with other 
manufacturers; makers of honey, cin- 
namon and sugar, for example. 

Contests are used to stimulate 
driver-salesmen. Some have been com- 
petitive, with prizes for the highest 
producers, but the most successful ap- 
pear to be those in which each man 
tries to better his own record. There 
have been punch-board awards (cash 
in the amount revealed by removing 
a disk), cartons of cigarettes, and 
Defense Bonds. 


‘ 


Stress Service to Dealers 


Since its inception, Dannon_ has 
prided itself on giving exceptionally 
“ficient service. Driver-salesmen (who 
receive plus commissions ) 
are trained to arrange bottles or con- 
tainers carefully in the refrigerators, 
with the oldest ones pushed to the 
front and the newest in the back, so 
that all merchandise remains fresh. 

The missionary men do not sell; 
they visit stores solely to offer coop- 
eration; to put up signs or displays; 


salaries, 


to arrange for demonstrations; to dis- 
cuss matters that drivers, in order to 
maintain schedules, may not be able 
to cover with store managers. For ex- 
ample, a retailer may wish to change 
the ratio of bottles to cardboard con- 
tainers, but he might be too busy to 
talk about this at the time deliveries 
are made. If there is an urgent reason 
for doing so, a truck will be sent to 
deliver a small quantity of merchan- 
dise, in the interest of good service. 

The system of enlarged street maps, 
keyed to lists of retail outlets, makes 
it possible for the sales office to an- 
swer, within seconds, the question, 
“Who sells Dannon Yogurt in my 
neighborhood?” If, for example, 
someone should telephone and say, “I 
live at 718 Madison Avenue, in Man- 
hattan. Where’s my nearest dealer?” 
a member of the sales department 
would consult the map, note that the 
inquirer is located between 63rd and 
64th Streets, and would say, ‘“There’s 
a Gristede store at 685 Madison, and 
a Peter Reeves store at 753, and both 
carry Dannon Yogurt.” 

Currently the company is talking 
of entering new markets, perhaps 
through a franchise arrangement, One 
thing is certain: The American mar- 
ket for yogurt has scarcely been 
scratched. 
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“Thisis the kind we use in the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


Sales Management Figures 


SALES POP UP FASTER in the 12-county 
Growing Greensboro Market—in the South’s 
No. 1 State! ... There are a lot of reasons 
for the rhythmic rain of cash-in-the-tills, here 
in the Growing Greensboro Market!... For 
example: we have 1/6 of North Carolina’s 
4-million people—yet in virtually every sales 
category we ring up 1/5 of the state’s dollar- 


volume . 


Right!—1/6 of the people buy 


1/5 of the state’s goods! ... If this is the 
kind of market you’re looking for, you can 
really “wrap it up’—with the 100,000 daily 
circulation of the GREENSBORO NEWS and 
RECORD... 


The only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Greensboro 12-County ABC Market, and with 


selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 


| Greensboro 
News and Kecord 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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You can 
reach nearly 


out of every families 


in the top three markets 


with this great buy! 


And, when you consider 
First 3 Markets 
Group’s total “Sunday Punch” ; The group with the Sunday Punch 

Circulation of 6,500,000 you can reach 

47% of the families in 1,457 ' New York Sunday News 

Cities and Towns which account b I R S T Chicago Sunday Tribune 

for 35% of Total U.S. Retail Sales. : Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 
Increase your sales with this 1 great buy: MARKETS GROUP " 


Rotogravure/Colorgravure 
Picture Séctions/Magazine Sections 


New York 17, N. Y. News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-489% 
Chicago 11, 1U., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 


San Franciaco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 
Los Angeles 17, Calif., 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Michigan 0259 
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TO PROVE AND TO CONVINCE, you must show, show, show, LearCal lays heavy em- 
phasis on demonstration. “One good demonstration results in three ‘radiated’ sales." 


Can Merchandising Savvy 
Sell Aviation Equipment ? 


LearCal bets on it and has launched the 'Hundred Grand 
Plan" to help distributors grow. Here are 10 points. 


BY NAT & ELEANOR WOOD 


When George Otis was appointed 
assistant general manager of LearCal, 
the Aircraft Radio Division of Lear, 
Inc., late in 1950, the firm was book- 
ing about $35,000 worth of business 
a month, and had ‘“‘a handful of active 
distributors.” Today sales are about 
$400,000 monthly, and LearCal has 
100 distributors and 400 dealers. 

Otis, now vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of LearCal Division, 
Los Angeles, expects, by mid-1953, 
to have 100 distributors and 1,000 
dealers. His further goal: Sales of 
$100,000 a year for each distributor. 
He expects to make it by December 31. 

To reach the goal, LearCal 
launched, in January, its ‘Hundred 
Grand Plan.” 

The plan, LearCal explains to dis- 
tributors in the monthly Sales Pips, 
“incorporates all of the techniques, 
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tools, and sales know-how that helped 
to make multi-million dollar suc- 
cesses out of such merchandise as 
washing machines, storm windows, 
automobiles, and television.” 

Such a merchandising program is 
startling—at least for the aviation 
accessories industry. Says Otis: “Un- 
til 1950 there had been little aggres- 
sive selling of aircraft accessories, 
including radio, the Autopilot, com- 
munications, and navigation equip- 
ment.” This is understandable be- 
cause most of the people in the busi- 
ness have been pilots and sportsmen. 
Few distributors have had a selling 
background, or much contact with 
dealer problems. 

The Hundred Grand Plan is show- 
how selling. “We ask distributors and 
prospective distributors for an unin- 
terrupted three-day session,” explains 


Henry J. Hamm, manager of sales. 
“The Lear sales representative has 
been thoroughly schooled at the fac- 
tory and he’s prepared to be helpful 
to distributors and their salesmen.” 

The plan, worked up under the 
supervision of Don Fairchilds, adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager, 
and Peter Stanton, Otis’ executive 
assistant, is built around “five keys to 
success as a Lear distributor.” They 
are: 


"I. Sales organization—salesmen- 
dealers: Every Lear distributor should 
have a sales manager. He must have 
a dealer organization to give him 
representation on every airport, large 
and small, in his territory. He should 
hold simple dealer meetings, show 
salesmen how to prospect, how to 
demonstrate, how to sell. He should 
consistently produce volume sales pro- 
portionate to his market. 


"2. Service facilities: Every Lear 
distributor must have complete serv- 
ice facilities—maintain or contract for 
a factory-approved radio shop fully 
equipped to handle installation and 
repair of Lear equipment, including 
the automatic pilot. This facility 
should be supervised by a Lear fac- 
tory-trained radio man. Good installa- 
tion is most important to insure cus- 
tomer satisfaction. A good _ radio 
service shop attracts new business, 
establishes an excellent clientele, is 
not only self-sustaining, but a fine 
profit producer. 


"3. Full stock of Lear products: 
Every Lear distributor should main- 
tain the full line of popular Lear 
equipment in stock—complete units, 
spare parts and accessories, adequate 
to sell off-the-shelf and to keep his 
dealers in prompt supply. This is basic 
for success not only for the distrib- 
utor, but for the dealer as well. When 
a prospect is sold he wants immediate 
delivery. If he can’t get it—he will 
go to a competitor across the field 
and another sale is lost. 


"4. Fully equipped demonstrator: 
Every Lear distributor must have 
available a demonstrater that has as 
a minimum: an L-2 Autopilot, an 
ADF-12 and VHF equipment. There 
is no substitute for demonstration. /t 
sells on the spot—almost every time. 


"5. Advertising program: Every 
Lear distributor should advertise. It 
is an investment that takes little cash 
and pays big dividends. It supports 
his dealers and his salesmen—produces 
prospects and builds prestige.” 

If LearCal wants distributors to 
carry out the five success keys, how 
does it help? 

Heart of the Hundred Grand Plan 
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consists of the 10 “Profit Formulas,” 
for each of which a brochure details 
the how, when, where, and why it 
can be most successfully applied. The 
10 points are: 


1. Prospecting for dealers 

2. Sales meetings 

3. Flight demonstration 

4. Field canvassing 

5. Time payment 
Publication advertising 
Direct mail advertising 
Sign and emblem program 
Local publicity 
Merchandising—display 


LearCal’s “Profit Formula No. 1: 
Prospecting for Dealers” is a 10” x 
12” folder which contains two jack- 
ets. One jacket holds leaflets of 
“examples” of LearCal’s suggestions 
for the when and the where of a cam- 
paign to locate, sign up, train, and 
equip dealers. The other jacket is 
filled with similar leaflets which are 
examples of “ammunition” to employ 
in dealer recruiting. They help dis 
tributors answer dealer questions on 
the how and why of the Hundred 
Grand Plan. 

The other nine brochures are made 
up in the same size and with a com- 
parable layout. 

In order to provide the distributor 
with complete information on each of 
the 10 points, LearCal’s check list in- 
cludes both the obvious and the not- 
so-obvious parts of a merchandising 
program. For example, in “Profit 
Formula No. 3: Flight Demonstra 
tion,’ the company says: “Know 
your product thoroughly, know the 
competitive product thoroughly, use 
Lear’s proved procedures, and demon- 
strate exclusive Lear features.”’ 


Demonstrations Pay Off 


Further LearCal reminds distrib- 
utors, “One good demonstration re- 
sults in three radiated sales,” and, 
“One good Lear demonstration ex- 
plodes any competitor’s sales story.” 

In the company’s ideas for field 
canvassing, you note tested consumer 
Se a COC kpit snoop- 
er,” suggests LearCal; “check every 
plane you see,” and “leave literature 
and card on seat, with invitation for 
free flight demonstrations.” 

Millions of major home appliances 
have been sold through installment 
financing. LearCal has worked up 
through the Bank of America, operat- 
ing in California, what it claims as a 
“first” in time payment in the avia 


sales techniques. “ 


tion accessories field. 

For distributors in other states, 
the company suggests ways to arrange 
with banks for similar credit. 
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LearCal is an extensive advertiser. 
It suggests that each distributor estab- 
lish his own advertising budget, and 
allow from 2 to 5% of gross sales 
for advertising. The company urges 
distributors to determine an advertis- 
ing policy theme, prepare professional 
copy (LearCal provides mats), and 
schedule frequent insertions. 

Tips on how to capitalize in the 
local press on logical opportunities 
for publicity are fully outlined in 
Profit Formula No. 9. 

Is the Hundred Grand Plan effec 
tive? LearCal officials cite two ex- 
amples. 


Distributors Follow Through 


Int the January-March off-season, 
sales of Santa Monica Aviation Co., 
Santa Monica, Cal., averaged $15,- 
000 a month. In 1952, Santa Mon 
ica’s monthly sales ran between 
$6,000 and $8,000, 

Santa Monica is a fairly strong 
distributor, in a potentially good te: 
ritory, so these spectacular results do 
not necessarily prove the Hundred 
Grand Plan. 

Sun Valley Air Service, Phoenix, 
Ariz., is a better example, Although 
Sun Valley is located in another po 
tentially productive territory, sales 
were low. At the start of the Hun 
dred Grand presentation, Sun Valley 
had no dealers. By the end of the 
two-day demonstration it had 10 new 
dealers lined up, and had placed an 
order for $43,000 worth of new 
products to cover immediate require 
ments. 

The initial Sun Valley Air Service 
order was double its entire orders fot 
1952. In contrast to $21,000 last 
year, the firm will order at least (and 
probably more than) $100,000 worth 
of Lear products this year, thus mak 
ing itself eligible for LearCal’s Hun 
dred Grand Club for distributors. 

Convinced by then of the plan's 
workability, LearCal began to intro 
duce it across the U.S. through its 10 
district representatives, who work 
out of New York, Los Angeles, 
Grand Rapids, and Wichita. 

Once the use or the plan has been 
instituted by a distributor, LearCal 
adds continually to his supply of ma 
terial through its bulletin, Sales Pips. 
This six-page, mimeographed, multi 
purpose publication acts as a clear 
ing house for suggestions and the 
exchange of information among dis 
tributors, and supplies information 
about special promotions, sales con 
tact contests, and other company pro 
motions. Considerable space is devoted 
to recognition of outstanding distrib 
utor performance. 


wake up 
your weary 
advertising! 


More than 4,000 licensed DAY-GLO 
craftsmen in the graphic arts and 
other inliatthie-~<aieliand to main- 
tain the high standards of Switzer 
quality and workmanship—are eager 
to show you how DAY-GLO will 
wake up your promotion. 


Switzer DAY-GLO Daylight Fluo- 
rescent colors are visible four times as 
far because they are up to four times 
as bright as the brightest of ordinary 
colors. Write today for your new 
color guide! ; 


SWITZER BROS., INC. 


FIRST NAME IN FLUORESCENT COLOR 
4732 St. Clair Ave. + Cleveland 3, Ohio 


IN CANADA: STANDARD SALES COMPANY 
4097 Madison Avenue, Montrea! 28 Qvuebe 
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if the Original Equipment Market is 
important to you, then you'll want to 
know what problems are currently most 
important to Design Engineers. 


Machine Design's Continuing Study of 
Design Engineer Problems can help you. 


Hundreds of Sales Managers use these 
reports to guide their selling efforts... 
to emphasize the particular product 
advantages for which Design Engineers 
ore looking now. 


The current report will help you check 
the interest in these problems: 


Materials Selection 
Automatic Operation 
Reduced Costs 

Reduced Vibration 
Weight Reduction 
Quieter Operation 
Decreased Maintenance 
Easier Operating Controls 
Lubrication Methods 
Improved Appearance 
Production Methods 
Higher Speeds 

Greater Precision 


Send for Design Engineer Problem 
Report. Address your request to Business 
Manager, Machine Design, Penton Pub- 
lishing Co., Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, 
Ohio 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


Books reviewed or mentioned in_ this 
column are not available from SALES 
MANAGEMENT, Please order from your 


book store or direct from the publisher. 


Where Do You Go From No. By Leon 
Epstein. Published by Sales Research 
Institute, 103 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. Price, $3.95. 

If you're curious to know which type 
of salesman you are, this book will help 
you. And if your type is one which you 
dislike you'll find some workmanlike sug- 
gestions for making over your sales per- 
sonality. Epstein, a management consul 
tant in sales, advertising and public rela 
tions, calls his book “simplified selling.” 
Written in an easy, encouraging style, 
the various chapters offer help for all 
phases of salesmanship and_ personality 
development. It’s light—but not light 
weight. 


Scientific Advertising By Claude Hop 
kins. Published by Moore Publishing Co., 
48 W. 38th Street, New York, N.Y. Price, 
$2.00. 

“When I found it almost impossible to 
get copies of this book,” says researcher 
Alfred Politz, “I decided to have it re- 
published. . . In recent years the decline 
of the mail order business and other forms 
of direct selling has led to a curtailment 
in the number of valid checks available 
to measure advertising efficiency. As a 
result, the chances that advertising turns 
into intellectual entertainment increase.” 
Any advertiser, Politz believes, can profit 
from a thorough study of Scientific 
Advertising. 


The Psychology of Successful Selling. 
By Richard W. Husband. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N.Y. Price, $3.95. 

“The right and wrong ways of tack- 
ling the job—no matter what kind of 
selling problem you confront.” Thus 
Harper describes this book. The author 
is, oddly, professor of psychology, Iowa 
State College. He is convinced that the 
basic principles of selling apply to all 
fields and that basic sales tactics will 
serve almost all occasions. Admitting that 
his is probably the first general book on 
salesmanship written by a_ professional 
psychologist, he points out that in any 
sales situation two or more human beings 
are interacting. Which is where psychol- 
ogy comes in. 


Marketing: Text and Cases. By J. Thom- 
as Cannon and Jack A. Wichert. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, 36, N. Y. 
Price, $6.00. 

Here’s an introductory marketing text, 
by two marketing consultants, which 
offers a combination of traditional mar 
keting principles with actual business 
cases. The business cases are authentic 
postwar problems, from all types of busi- 
nesses and from small, medium and large 
companies. 


How to Become a Successful Manu- 
facturers' Representative. By Marvin 
Leffler. Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. Price, 
$4.95. 

This is a useful book for manufacturers 
who want to see themselves as they are 
seen by manufacturers’ agents. You'll be 
interested in the 21 ways in which agents 
test your lines for desirability. This is a 
standard reference work for the executive 
who plans to establish himself as an 
agent. 
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Nielsen shows the following comparative standing 
for Oklahoma City Radio Stations .. . 


NUMBER DAYTIME WEEKLY 4 NIGHTTIME WEEKLY 


STATION COUNTIES FAMILIES "Of FAMILIES 


HERE’S PeeMILS 340,060 [meter 
PROOF — | 144% THAN. WKY 148% Sai 


—e —— —— | 


from “‘Nielsen”’ STATION “*C" 415% wane WKY 417% inte 


WKY IS SERVING TWICE THE NUMBER OF COUNTIES, AND FAR MORE FAMILIES 
DAYTIME AND NIGHTTIME THAN ANY OTHER STATION IN OKLAHOMA CITY 


New C. E. Hooper Radio Audience Index for all 
Oklahoma City Stations Shows: 


STATION STATION STATION | STATION | STATION | STATION | NUMBER OF 
MORE Time PERIODS §=|W K Y| S"41! - ~ : te aoe 


PROOF BONDAY THROUGH FRIOA 352%] 23.7% |20.5% | 3.5% | 3.8% 16.0% [4.5% | 9,017 
‘ OND AT IMROUGH FROM AT 71 11.4% | 7.3% | 6.4% [11.8%] 6.1% | 4.5% | 13,431 
SUNDAY 


1200 NOON.600 pm [27-9 %)15.6% | 17.9% |13. 8.6%) 5. 6.8% | 8,078 


EE 


48.3 %|24.0% | 13.2% |10. * * | 36,646 


from “Hooper” 


SUN. THRU SAT. EVENING 
6:00 P.M, 10.00 P.M 


“Station goes off air at sundown (Above study made during February and March, 1953) 


% WKY now reaches more Oklahomans by 
one of the widest margins in its 33 
years of leadership! 


WhLY Fadio 


Affiliated with WKY-TV . The Daily Oklahoman . . . The Oklahoma 


930 K.C. ° OKLAHOMA CITY City Times . . . The Farmer-Stockman * Represented by Katz Agency 
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Plexiglas 
Tells All 
Through 
Application 
Exhibit 


Is it practical? Will it 
weather? What about 
store fronts, signs, dis- 
plays? Rohm & Haas' road 


show simplifies explana- 


tions, demonstrates end- 


products. 


When your product is as new as 
the atomic age, some unusual selling 
problems are inevitable. They call for 
methods of promotion equally modern. 
Rohm & Haas, Philadelphia manu 
facturer of Plexiglas, a plastic with 
multitudinous uses, recognized this 
need. ‘Che company is currently dem 
onstrating it with a traveling show 
that will cover a 17-city circuit dur 
ing the next several months. 

KF. L. Lynch, of the company’s 
Plastics Development Division, who 
designed and is directing the exhibit, 
says: “We refer to Plexiglas—we be 
lieve with well-considered accuracy 
as one of the greatest materials of 
our time. But we realize that the 
fact, for most potential users, must 
be proved.” 

Plexiglas is described by its pro- 
ducers as “the tough, resilient, out- 
door plastic produced in the.form of 
colorless sheets, transparent ard 
translucent colored sheets and_pat- 
terned surface sheets in a wide range 


THE BIG IDEA: When the traveling exhibit is set up, plastics fabricators are invited to 
bring in their own customers and prospects to discuss Plexiglas application, to present 
special problems to R. & H. engineers. The “bubbles” are molded skylights. 


WHAT ABOUT COLOR? The question turns up time and time again. One section of the 
exhibit offers opportunity to show visitors the wide range of colors available, to explain 


colors are stable for outdoor usage... for store fronts, lighting, for example. 


of thicknesses and sizes.’ These sheets 
can be fabricated into almost every- 
thing conceivable, from hairbrushes 
to automobile tail lights. They can 
be adapted to 
lighting, store fronts, signs, display, 
glazing, and a range of product dem- 
onstration that will leave the sales 


architectural — uses, 


man speechless and the prospect en- 
tranced as the complex workings of 
large and small mechanical products 
transparently tell their own tale. 
The clear, flat sheet of Plexiglas 
does not, in itself, tell its own re- 
markable story to persons unfamiliar 
with it. And the fabricators of the 
product, of whom there are ap- 
proximately 400 in the U.S., need to 
be kept informed about its increas- 
ng potentialities, improvements, and 
methods of promotion. The Plexiglas 


traveling exhibit was designed to cre- 
ate a climate of acceptance for the 
product among its potential users, and 
to stimulate and aid fabricators to 
promote it imaginatively. 

The exhibit is a visual demonstra- 
tion of the myriad uses to which the 
product may be put. The photographs 
on these pages show how effectively 
the various presented : 
the many applications to the lighting 
and glazing of industrial 
plants, or homes; store fronts (with 
a model store) ; signs (with examples 
of actual usages); displays (with 
models and existing examples) ; archi- 
tectural uses (exemplified in the ex- 
hibit itself) ; lettering (demonstrated 
Photographs, an educational 
wall panel, a table with engineers’ 
actual jobs involving 


usages are 


stores, 


in use). 
drawings of 
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“FOR INSTANCES" are cited on these panels to demonstrate 14 outstanding charac- 
teristics of parts molded of Plexiglas. Examples: Breakage resistance (auto tail lights); 
freedom from taste (juice dispensing machine); compatability with human tissue 
(contact lenses); machineability (hairbrush). This portion of the exhibit becomes the 
center of special seminar discussion held in six cities for product designers. 


ARCHITECTURAL USES of Plexiglas are convincingly demonstrated in the structure 
of the exhibit. Store front at left utilizes several kinds of Plexiglas. The sign above 
the entrance shows how a store name can be fashioned from illuminated plastic letters. 


TOPS IN INTEREST to Los Angeles and San Francisco visitors were the lighting and 


glazing applications of Plexiglas shown in a series of architectural drawings. 
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Plexiglas, color charts and literature, 
round out the show. 

It is one thing to put on a fine ex- 
hibit, another to achieve its objectives. 

The Plexiglas show was designed 
to help fabricators, but was directed 
primarily at their customers and pros- 
pects: industrial designers, architects, 
lighting contractors, builders of store 
fronts, sign manufacturers, — retail 
display managers. 

The company sends out invitations 
to each of these groups, six weeks in 
advance of the arrival of the exhibit 
in a scheduled city, and follows up 
three or four times with reminders. 
Mailings are from company head- 
quarters, 

When the show arrives in a city 
it is previewed to Rohm & Haas cus- 
tomers, who are fabricators of plastic 
materials. For example, in Los An- 
geles, the first stop of the tour, 28 
fabricators were invited to a luncheon. 
They were welcomed by the local 
Plexiglas sales manager, and taken on 
a tour of the exhibit where uses of 
Plexiglas were explained and demon- 
strated to them. 

Four members of the company’s 
sales staff accompany the exhibit. An 
engineer from the headquarters design 
staff explains the technical aspects of 
applications of the material. These 
men and Show Director Lynch bring 
guests up to date on the product and 
its uses, brief them on promotional 
methods, and turn the exhibit over to 
them for a 3-day “salesroom” where 
they may bring their own customers 
and prospects. They are encouraged 
to make the fullest possible use of the 
occasion, to use the know-how of the 
exhibit staff to meet the challenge of 
problems presented by potential users, 
and to take advantage of leads which 
the exhibit would develop. This is 
the pattern of procedure for the 17 
scheduled stops. 

The show has a visual presentation 
for each major product use, sufficient- 
ly separated so that groups with dif- 
fering interests may talk shop without 
getting in one another’s way. It is, 
therefore, easy for fabricators to meet 
and demonstrate to their customers, 
and to overcome sales resistance. 

What are some of the major prob 
lems encountered by the company and 
plastics fabricators in promoting and 
selling the product? How does the 
exhibit aid in their solution ? 

One of the biggest obstacles is the 
dificulty many people have in trans 
forming mentally a flat sheet of un 
familiar plastic into an object of use, 
or in envisioning a new use to apply 
to a specific need. The exhibit meets 
this need by visually presenting prod 
uct uses. 


The kind of publicity plastics have 
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$1,000,000% 


Worth of Advertising 


COSTS YOU NOTHING! 


Here's a proven ad- 
ertising promotion 
for manutlacturers 
with national distri 
bution in hardware 
stores, appliance 
tores lumber and 
eoal yards, depart- 
ment stores, etc Put 
your tradename be 


SINGLE 
PENNY for the 
privilege Just 
ive your deal- 

an oppor 

to clothe 
employees 
work uni- 
forms EBM- 
BROIDERED 
with THEIR 
NAME and your 
trademark. 


EVERYBODY 
BENEFITS! 


Your dealer 
benefits because 
he buys finest 
quality work 


benefit from the 
favored position 
your product 
net when your 
trademark is 
featured on the 
dealer's work 
uniforms. It 
costs you noth- 
ing. Your dealer 
aves money. 
And, onee the 
plan is in oper- 
ution it works 
automatically 


Write for Full Details! 


This plan is being used with great 
success by dozens of national adver- 
tisers Write and we'll tell you how 
to adapt it for your business. There is 
no Obligation, of course Investigate 
this truly remarkable way to add a 
terrifiCc impact to your advertising 
campaign without adding one cent to 
your appropriation, Address Desk 10 


ELIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
901 Fifth Avenue, 


Rochester, Indiana 


Ask us for the names of national 
advertisers now using this promotion. 


FREE 


CONSTANTLY CORRECTED 
MAILING LISTS 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers, Retailers. 
Hotels, Colleges and many others 
ALL LISTS ON PLATES 
WE CHARGE ONLY 
FOR ADDRESSING 
100% Accuracy Guaranteed 
Catalog on Request 


= SPEED ALURESS 


48-01 42nd St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
Stillwell 4-5922 


had, which has given them a science- 
fiction aura, may have done the mate- 
rial some disservice by associating it 
with the impractical or the Utopian. 
It is a common experience for a pros- 
pect to exclaim: “I’m tired of all 
these mythological — plastic things. 
What can it do, really?” The show 
demonstrates practical uses. Molded 
plastic skylights, the soap-bubble-like 
shapes illustrated, for example, are 
real and practical despite their eva- 
nescent appearance. The examples 
shown are fabricated by Atkinson En- 
terprises, South Gate, Cal. Engineer’s 
drawings accompany the display. 

Another problem, which had to be 
solved at the production end, was 
color. After three years of experi- 
mentation, the company now offers a 
material it claims is stable in color for 
Many people still 
think of plastics as colorless, or as not 
colorfast, or as having an insufficient 
color range. The exhibit shows pros- 
pects, to quote Lynch, ‘“‘not only that 
we have color, but that we have their 
color, that we offer stability and a 
wide color range.” 


outdoor usage. 


When Technical Problems Arise 


The fact that nearly every new 
application presents new engineering 
problems may discourage some would- 
be-users, and may trouble the fabri- 
cators. The exhibit visually demon- 
strates the extent to which many 
similar problems have been overcome, 
with drawings of actual jobs to at- 
test the fact. It provides the services 
of an on-the-spot engineer to discuss 
current problems. It publicizes, too, 
to fabricators and their contacts, the 
fact that the Rohm & Haas design 
staff is available to assist anyone who 
has a Plexiglas application problem. 

With this material, as with any- 
thing new, there is the problem of 
overcoming prejudice, or unwilling- 
The exhibit offers 
positive evidence of practicability and 
acceptance by conservative firms for 
a wide range of uses. The same evi- 
dence helps to overcome no-longer- 
valid objections which originated, 
Lynch points out, because in its early 
days plastics were occasionally put to 
improper use, or adapted to applica- 
tions which were not a credit to the 
material. 

In architectural and other con- 
struction uses, there are the problems 
of local building codes. Visitors to 
the show have doubts or difficulties on 
this score cleared up. For example, 
some think of Plexiglas as combustible 
‘like isinglass.” It is pointed out that 
Plexiglas is a slow-burning material 


ness to change. 


“like wood,” and that it may be safer 
than glass, for example, where shat- 
tering presents a danger (as in fires 
and earthquakes). Fabricators and 
users are armed with facts which will 
help them tackle local authorities on 
the score of compliance with building 
requirements. 

In six cities of the 17-stop tour 
Rohm & Haas conducts seminars for 
product designers. ‘These six cities 
are what it calls “molding powder 
centers.” The molding powder is the 
plastic raw material used to fashion 
molded parts or articles for custom 
jobs. For fabricators equipped to 
mold parts there are seminars, and a 
special educational exhibit which is 
part of the show. This is a wall 
panel (see illustration page 89) which 
points up the 14 main characteristics 
of parts molded of Plexiglas. The 
company’s head designer is responsible 
for the panel, which is the visual dis- 
play for the seminar. 

The total exhibit, packed, weighs 
13,000 pounds, and is transported 
from point to point in a boxcar, han- 
dled by Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
A small ballroom in a leading hotel 
is rented for the showing. Railway 
Express moves the exhibit on and off 
the floor; hotel personnel set it up 
and dismantle it. Bolting and wing 
nuts speed and simplify the process. 
It takes approximately 15 hours to 
set up, six to seven hours to take 
down. 


Response Is Favorable 


Reports which followed the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco showings 
indicated that the tour is well re- 
ceived. About 1,000 persons viewed 
it during the two-and-one-half-day 
period it was open to visitors in Los 
Angeles, and as many saw it in San 
Francisco. Fabricators in some parts 
of the country take fuller advantage 
of the showings for education and 
promotion than do others. About 
15 make the maximum use of it, 
Lynch estimates; many others benefit 
to a lesser extent, depending on thei: 
own participation. Leads developed 
during the sh- ws are turned over to 
fabricators who are equipped to pro- 
vide the service or product. Potential 
users are referred to suitable fabri- 
cators. 

Says Lynch: “We are uncovering 
many interesting leads. The greatest 
interest so far has been shown in 
lighting, in luminous signs, and in the 
dome skylight glazing.” 

The strong point of the exhibit, he 
believes, is that it combines advertis- 
ing with visual education to sell uses 
and benefits of the product. 
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WHY THEY WATCHED FOR EIGHT HOURS: With professional actors in key roles, 


Thor mixed data on products and entertainment in a running show. Here's how. . . 


Thor Tells ‘em 


What They Want to Hear 


. . . and does it with a stage presentation for distributors. 


This is a sprightly combination of news, policy, and glamour. 


Thor Corp., Chicago, a_ big 
washer-drvyer-ironer-treezer manutac- 
turer, has just brought out a new 
line and has added refrigerators and 
electric ranges. Thor’s distributors 
gathered recently in four cities to heat 
the new product story, and especially 
to learn if they could hold their non 
Thor franchises. 

Before an unprecedented eight-hour 
stage show in which Thor mixed its 
“commercials” with good entertain 
ment, President John R. Hurley 
quickly reassured distributors : 

“Our policy will not be one of co- 
. our relationship with dis- 
tributors will be governed by the job 
[distributors] do on laundry equip- 
ment ... if you are selling other 
refrigerators to your dealers, you will 
not loose the washer-dryer line if you 
decide to continue your present afhli 
. [Thor] built-in ranges 


ercion . 


ations 
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. do not conflict in any way with 
any line you are now distributing.” 

For the show, Thor's general sales 
manager, T. R. Chadwick, sur- 
rounded himself with 
actors. “The purpose of the show is 
to make the sales story entertaining 
enough to hold the attention of the 
men who will eventually go out and 
sell the product,” says Chadwick. 

Approximately one-half of each act 
in the Thor show was devoted to 
comedy, using the company’s prod 
ucts as props. Then the actors struck 
a more serious note, demonstrated the 
equipment and suggested merchandis 
ing ideas. 


professional 


Product stories were not devoted 
entirely to routine demonstrations. 
To demonstrate the new ‘Thor 
washer, for instance, a skit was con- 
ceived as a take-off on the “What's 
My Line?’ CBS-TV_ panel show. 


The washer was a “talking washer” 
and was supposed to represent the 
mystery guest. The “panel of ex- 
perts,” blindfolded as in the tele- 
vision show, questioned the talking 
washer. In answering, the washet 
told its selling points. 

The Thor electric range was 
brought on stage with a skit which 
demonstrated methods ot cooking 
through the ages. It opened with a 
shapely model almost dressed in a 
leopard skin, who roasted a large ham 
bone over an open fire. Scenes moved 
on to other models experiencing trials 
and tribulations in the cookstove 
period and with gas stoves. The act 
closed with an introduction of what 
is “the latest in electric ranges—a 
wall oven, with detached burners that 
can be located in any spot desired in 
the kitchen.” 

New Thor refrigerators were in- 
troduced by magic tricks performed 
by the company’s product manager, 
assisted by another shapely young 
lady; the Gladiron ironer demonstra 
tions featured such laugh-getters as 
an actress struggling with a= shirt 
fashioned from 15 yards of material 
but she pressed it with the greatest 
of ease on the Gladiron, 

Thor believes its method of intro 
ducing products to distributors accom- 
plishes what a routine sales meeting 
does not—it keeps the audience seated 
and full of expectation as to what's 
coming next. 

More important, distributors are 
assimilating product knowledge and 
selling techniques—whether they real- 
ize it or not. 


Selling the Drug Trade? 
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SELL YOUR PRODUCT 
1000 TIMES A DAY 
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MARKING PENCILS 


LISTO PENCIL CORP, ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
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PHOTO-REPORTS 
ON PRODUCT APPLICATIONS 


Nationwide organization of 500 capable Photo 
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When | eat corn tlakes they 
Make me feel like this and 
They Taste like Corn to me. 


' . 
| like Corp, 


Kellaga’s 
Cen Flakes 


1S Go-Cro! ® 
Like hirn ! Be 


WHO ARE THE EXPERTS in judging the merits of prepared breakfast foods? 


Kellogg thinks the honor goes to the users—the kids. That's why... 


Kellogg Again Invites Ads 
From Youngsters 


By starting ‘em young, Kellogg may be cultivating a 


generation of future advertising copywriters. But one 


thing is sure—the campaign sells tons of breakfast food. 


‘The rules are plainly printed on 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes boxes. If 
you're 14 years old or less, take yout 
paints or crayons and draw your ad 
(maybe you'll want to 
show why they always taste so fresh). 
Send it along with a box top to Box 
300, Battle Creek, Mich 

It began a little more than a year 
ago. To date Box 300 has received 
‘more than 100,000” kid-created ad 
vertisements. 

In February, 1953, Kellogg took 
a double-page advertisement in Life 
* Junior Admak 
ers Gjuild Award Competition.” 

Ralph Olmstead, vice-president, ad 
vertising, takes this view: The com- 
pany hit upon an advertising campaign 
for Corn Flakes in 1952 that was so 
successful it will be 
throughout 1953. 


How successful was it ? 


vertisement 


to announce another 


continued 


Fundamentally, the campaign is a 
competition to find the best adver 
tisements for Corn Flakes created by 
youngster-users. There’s hard cash in 
volved, too. ‘The 10 best advertise- 
ments of the month result in a $25 
U.S. Savings Bond to each winner. 
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And if an advertisement is used in 
magazine, TV or radio advertising, 
the creator gets a $100 Savings Bond. 
If a child’s drawing is picked as one 
of the six best of the year, he gets a 
$100 bond. 

But everyone who submits his box 
top and his advertisement becomes a 
member of the Admakers Guild 
“And we'll send you a swell pin to 
wear.” 


Multiplication Sets In 


What makes Kellogg happy is the 
obvious. In order to submit “more 
than 100,000 advertisements,” the 
kids had to buy “more than 100,000” 
Corn Flakes. Olmstead 
thinks you would have to multiply 
that 100,000 by another fair-size 
number to get an idea of the cam- 
paign’s advertising value. 

The Junior Admakers Guild idea 
came about after Kellogg, searching 
for a theme, set up some objectives: 
The campaign should (1) not be a 
“typical” cereal advertisement; (2) 
be unusual enough to make readers 
stop; (3) have general appeal for all 


boxes of 


ages, but be especially attractive to 
women, 

\Mlajor magazines in the women’s 
field, such as Ladies Home Journal 
and Better Hlomes and Gardens are 
used to interest mothers. Farm J our- 
nal, Successful Farming, Progressive 
Farmer, and Life, round out the 
magazine medium. But TV, Olm- 
stead thinks, can be used successfully 
to promote the contest further, be- 
cause the kid-drawn advertisements 
lend themselves to visual treatment. 
Radio spots have helped the campaign 
along since its beginning. 

Olmstead believes, however, that 
the product’s own packaging is re- 
sponsible for much of the success, for 
“the backs of millions’ of Corn 
Flakes boxes are utilized to promote 
the Admakers Guild. 

To lend an aura of glamour and 
authenticity to merit judging, Kellogg 
retains a trio of top celebrities in the 
field of art to select eventual prize 
winners. They are Cover Artist 
Norman Rockwell; Stewart Klonis, 
executive director of Art Students 
League, New York City; Cartoonist 
Milton Caniff. 

Do hopeful mothers urge their 
children to enter the contest in an 
attempt to reafhrm maternal belief in 
ofispring’s innate talent, or, con- 
versely, do the kids urge mothers to 
buy Corn Flakes in order to enter? 
Nobody knows. Point: entries come in. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


TO HELP YOU SELL 
MORE GOODS AND SERVICES 
TO INDUSTRY 


Ever since we started it... in the May 10, 1952 
issue... acceptance of SALES MANAGEMENT’s 
INDUSTRIAL Survey of Buying Power has been 


enthusiastic, steady. 


Users include names like General Electric Co., 
Lamp Division; Carrier Corp.; Hughes Aircraft 
Corp.; Reynolds Metals Co.; General Motors Corp., 
Frigidaire Division; Wyandotte Chemicals Corp.; 
The De Vilbiss Co.; Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
... aS well as advertising agencies like Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Inc.; Fuller & Smith & Ross; 
J. Walter Thompson Co.; Meldrum & Fewsmith, 


Inc.; Gray & Rogers. 


Company after company have told us that now at 
last they have a yardstick for setting up-to-date 
realistic sales quotas for the industries to which 
they sell. 


You, too, may find the Industrial Survey a real 
discovery. The second annual edition ... reflecting 
the suggestions of users of the 1952 edition . 

is now on your desk—a starred section of the May 
10, 1953 Survey of Buying Power. Why not look 
at it now critically. Read the introduction 


starting on page 49... note the exacting proce- 


dure for arriving at the many thousands of esti- 
mates involved. Study the tables for the industries 
in which you’re interested—by themselves or in 
conjunction with the quota data you are now 
using. We sincerely believe the Industrial Survey 


will help many additional companies do a better 


job of bringing their true potentials into full 


focus ... help them sell MORE! 


For the 100 leading counties in each of these 
industries the INDUSTRIAL SURVEY OF 
BUYING POWER publishes (1) Value Added 
by Manufacture in 1952; (2) No. of Em- 
ployes (1952); (3) No. of Plants (1947). 
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No Tears for Yesterday 


"The cry for the return to old-fashioned selling is so much bunk, What 
we actually need is a renaissance, a movement for new-fashioned selling 
that carries force, persuasion and conviction. You can't sell today's 
products with yesterday's arguments any easier than you can convince a 
woman that it would be a stroke of genius to dig her pre-war wardrobe 
out of moth balls and surprise her friends by using it as this Spring's 
outfit.” 


‘These are the words of Arnold Michaelson, vice-president of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., and his observations were 
made some months ago before the American Gas Association. 


We've been hearing too much about the need for going back to 
something a good many speakers and writers call “good old-fashioned 
selling.” I don’t believe we want to go back to selling as it used to 
be in 1910, or 1930, or 1940, or even last year. I don’t believe we 
can afford to go back. I don’t think a rear-vision point of view is 
consistent with American philosophy—or, more important—with 
American economics. To shoot the works, I think we ll go broke if 
we go back. 


Of course I agree that backward reference to principle is healthy. 
But I don’t believe our interpretation of principle and our applica- 
tion of it can go unchanged from what they were ten or twenty-five 
years ago. We live and trade in a different world today. The pace 
of change is breathtaking. We still have need for the principles, but 
they must be applied to problems of altogether new dimensions. 


When most of us were in grade school a ten-million-dollar business 
was a sizable business. Today it’s a little business. By actual count 
made within the last month there are now 66 billion-dollars-and-over 
corporations. Our population has grown from nearly 106 million in 
1920, to nearly 158 million in 1953. The miracle of mass marketing 
has lifted our standard of living from outhouses to bathrooms, from 
snake-oil to vitamins, from the slavery of mop and broom to push- 
button housekeeping. 


How, in the face of these facts can any profession go on talking 
about “going back” to methods that were used—however successfully 
in years gone by? 


If we are to achieve the renaissance Mr. Michaelson is talking 
about, we must approach selling with a new philosophy. Or, if that 
word scares you, let’s call it an attitude or a point of view. If we 
want selling to earn the full stature of a profession, we must frame 
our policies and develop our programs in a way that reflects aware- 
ness of what is professional as contrasted with what is amateur and 
immature, Possibly the two most important considerations are these: 
A profession has ethical standards and itself takes the responsibility 
for policing those standards. And a profession is built on the basis 
of service to humankind. We must never lose sight of the fact that 
profit, in business, is the reward for furnishing a satisfactory service 
to the consumer. 


There are important implications in any such statement of a busi- 
ness creed. It means old-fashioned high-pressure selling is as dead as 
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the Neanderthal man. It means that merely offering a product or a 
service for sale is not enough: it must be offered with skill. It must 
be offered by someone who has been qualified by training to analyze 
customer wants and needs, to achieve efficient application, to follow 
through to the point where the customer enjoys a full measure of 
satisfaction. 4 sale is something more than the physical act of ex- 
changing goods for money. That’s one of the basic ideas that must 
be a part of’ selling if it is ever to meet the full requirements of a 
profession, It means that sales training must become a continuing 
function of management. We cannot build a profession without a 
body of trained men as practitioners. 


I have never believed that we can over-emphasize the need for the 
service attitude on the part of management and salesmen alike. Atti- 
tude is, in the long run, more important than knowledge of selling 
technique. You and I both know some successful little-business oper- 
ators who have never read a text on salesmanship or buyer psychology 
in their whole lives. They probably had a skimpy education. Yet you 
like to deal with them and you give them your business because you 
feel they are working for you. They would not wittingly recommend 
a purchase that is not in your selfish interest. They have your blessed 
and abiding confidence. You think of them as a source for he/p. 


By way of contrast, a salesman who knows all the techniques often 
antagonizes you because that attitude of helpfulness and interest in 
your problems is so obviously missing. We simply must get our atti- 
tudes right before our selling can be right. 


Beyond the attitudes, what do we mean when we say we need 
more “new-fashioned” selling? We need to examine that word “new” 
when we use it this way. It’s true that occasionally something radic- 
ally new develops in sales management. Let's point to the food 
freezer plan as an example of a truly fresh approach to the marketing 
of deep freeze units. But exciting ideas of this kind that are “new” 
in the sense that they have no precedent, are relatively unimportant 
when they're set against the total American economy. 


Instead of dreaming that lightning will strike us some day, and 
we'll find a “‘halitosis” idea, or develop a nylon, or come up with a 
food freezer plan, we need to get down to a strictly utilitarian and 
earthy approach to this business of looking for the “new.” Our re- 
search in improved management policies, routines and techniques is 
far, far ahead of application. If we effectively applied only a fraction 
of what we know, the savings in sales costs would run into the hun 
dreds of millions. 


Let's look at a single example: Since 1940 research and experiment 
have produced a wealth of new techniques in manpower selection, in 
interviewing and appraising salesmen, in training salesmen, in motivation. 
Yet out of all companies operating sales forces, surely not more than one 
in twenty is using even the most elementary of these findings to cut 
turnover and cost per call. We know so much more than we are now 
using about what makes effective manpower management. The same 
thought applies to market analysis, to advertising, to sales promotion. 
This, | believe, is where our greatest opportunity for immediate and 
substantial progress lies. We just need to work to use what we have 
and quit day-dreaming about the "new" in the revolutionary sense. 


All of the ‘‘new” we can possibly understand, digest, and apply 
today is here for the asking. And when I say that, I do not mean 
to imply that we should ever cease to maintain the open mind and 
the itchy curiosity that often do lead to a truly original big new 
idea, 

Let’s forget the lavender-and-old-lace days of selling and never 
drop a tear for their passing. Let’s put our emotions, our brains and 
our efforts into the renaissance. Salesmen are the custodians of an 
ever-improving American standard of living. I just can’t believe we 
can’t do a much better job of selling something everybody wants. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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BANGOR MAINE 


Now 54,961 


ABC City Zone Population 


Recent extension of the 
Bangor A. B.C. City Zone 
Area Emphasizes Bangor’s 
growing importance in the 
Maine Marketing picture. 
The seven county area of 
which Bangor is the key Dis- 
tribution and Retail center 
represents 14 of the State's 
business in every important 
category Get the Bangor 
Story. 


R-0-P 
COLOR 


Available 


1- or 2-colors 
and black 


Circulation 


67,071 Daily 
71,619 Sat-Sun 


A.B.C. 9/30/52 


Bangor Daily News 


Maine's Largest Daily 


Rep. Small, Brewer & Kent, Inc 


ANNOUNCING 


The 


Psychology 


of 
SUCCESSFUL 


SELLING 
By RICHARD W. HUSBAND 


Professor of Industrial Psychology 
lowa State College 


Sales managers will want to put this 
unique guidebook into the hands of 
every man on the sales force. Here for 
the first time a professional psychologist 
with first-hand selling experience illus- 
trates how modern scientific knowledge 
about human behavior can be used to 
increase selling power Covering the 
hour-by-hour problerns of all kinds of 
salesmen, the discussion includes each 
step leading up to the sale, dealing with 
various personality types, special condi- 
tions the salesman is likely to encoun- 
ter, and sales personality improvement 
Single copies $3.95. Write publisher for 
special discount offer on quantity orders, 


49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16 
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WOOF! The much-publicized bulldog, promotional symbol of Acme's new Bull Dog 
brew, barked from his doghouse at appropriate moments when Milton Meyerfeld, the 
firm's advertising manager, told the story of the introductory campaign to an advertising 
club audience. “TNT Firecracker,” in front of Joe Mitchell, Acme sales manager 
(seated) was a novelty package used to introduce the new beer to the trade. 


Switcheroo: Acme Tests 
A Heavier Brew 


Test markets: San Diego and Sacramento. Media: just 
about everything. Results: distribution in 64% of on-sale 
outlets, 73% in off-sale outlets at the end of the first 
seven weeks. Now the campaign is on a state-wide basis. 


BY MILTON MEYERFELD 


Advertising Manager, Acme Breweries 


A test campaign to launch a new 
product, Bull Dog Lager Beer, was 
introduced last August by Acme 
Breweries.* 

Citizens in San Diego and Sacra- 
mento were confronted in newspapers, 
outdoor posters and radio with the 
query: “Got a man-size thirst?” The 
answers: “Wrap a man-size_ bee: 
around it”... “Go get the beer full 
of two-fisted flavor.” “Beet 
brewed to a man’s taste.” 


*San Francisco and Los Angeles 


9% 


Our campaign ran counter to the 
assumption by breweries that the 
trend in public taste was for the light- 
obtainable. Acme’s 
own Gold Label beer was promoted 
for its light, dry qualities. 

What was our thinking behind this 
introduction of a sturdy, heavy-bodied 
beer at the peak of demand for light 
beer? 


est, driest beer 


The public is presumed to know 
what it wants in food, drink, and 
other commodities. Companies that 


most effectively satisfy those wants 
are the most successful. But the pub- 
lic does not always know when it is 
getting tired of something. 

In advertising and sales promotion 
we need to be aware of the moment 
when public taste is ready for a 
change, and to anticipate the direction 
of the change. Consumers have fickle 
palates. When a fad or a preference 
is on the wane, it may be too late to 
provide satisfaction in a new direc- 
tion. 

Management at Acme Breweries is 
aware of what this means from the 
point of view of production and sales 
promotion. Our brewery is one of the 
oldest in the state of California. We 
believe we maintain one of the most 
advanced programs of production 
and market research. 

Acme attempts through quality 
control checks, laboratory experiments 
with different types of brews, taste- 
test panels and field surveys, to antici- 
pate the public’s developing prefer- 
ences for different tastes. 

Last August we introduced Bull 
Dog Lager Beer for three reasons: 


1. Sales reports indicated that the 
public was ready to change its beer 
preference. 


2. We had developed in our lab- 
oratories a beer which was richer, 
sturdier than those on the market. It 
was a tangy, hop-flavored brew which 
we knew was a good product. 


3. Reports from taste-testing pan- 
els and consumer polls indicated that 
what people were beginning to want 
was a rich, “He-Man’s” brew —a 
more masculine drink than pale, dry, 


light-bodied beer. 


Bull Dog Lager Beer was Acme’s 
answer. The name was selected to 
suggest the heavy-bodied, hearty, 
brew we had developed, and because 
it ties in with our Bull Dog English- 
Town Ale. It is easy to say, easy to 
remember, is symbolic, has impact and 
appeal, and many advertising advan- 
tages. With a good product, an effec- 
tive name, and our conviction that 
the average beer drinker was ready 
to switch, we believed our new prod- 
uct would be successful. 

Several important decisions had to 
be. made. Should Bull Dog have its 
own promotional campaign, or should 
it be tied to Acme Gold Label? To 
what market should we direct the 
promotion? How should it be mer- 
chandised ? 

We decided to plan the Bull Dog 
promotional campaign independently 
of Gold Label, to avoid confusing 
consumers, and to assure that it 
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relegated to second 
place. The new product was given 
its own budget and sales effort. 

A survey disclosed that the great- 
est potential beer-drinking market 
was among middle-class families. 


would not be 


People in these groups drink beer for 


enjoyment, pleasure, and relaxation 
within their limitations. 
Although we realize that beer con- 
sumption cuts across social 


econon 


national 
and economic lines, it was this mass 
middle-class market of the average 
community that Acn wanted to 
reach. The most effective language in 
which to introduce our new beer to 
this group, we believed, would be 
direct, hard-hitting “man’s talk.” 

The campaign which emerged had 
for its slogan, “Brewed to a Man's 
taste.” It was a full-scale, general- 
media program, which included tele 
vision, radio, newspapers, point-of- 
purchase advertising, novelties and 
direct mail. 

Advertising copy was keyed to the 
product: It was given plenty of 
punch. For example, TV copy: 

“Men! Here’s a beer for you! 
Real beer — for real beer drinkers. 
Nothing weak or wishy-washy. Full 
of two-fisted flavor. Nice head — 
beautiful body. Real man’s beer. 
Don’t take our word for it. See for 
yourself. Buy a Bull Dog—today!” 
... ‘In bottles? In cans? In quarts? 
Over the bar? Bull Dog is ready 
now. See what it can do for you.” 

In our introductory campaign our 
aim was to determine whether the 
new brew would appeal to beer drink- 
ers in the middle-income market. 
Aided by our advertising agency, 
Foote, Cone & Belding, we organ- 
ized test programs in San Diego and 
Sacramento, scheduled to run_ six 
weeks. These markets were selected 
because conditions in the two cities 
are similar, and we believed they 
offered the best opportunity for a 
normal market test. 


-) 


Initial newspaper space was two- 
color, full-page, followed by smaller 
display space. There were television 
and radio spots; outdoor posters; 
point-ot-purchase merchandising 
pieces; publicity releases. 

A large (10’-high) red firecracker 
labeled “ITNT (‘terrific new taste’) 
was used to bring the beer to the 
attention of bartenders, grocers, pack 
age store and stock personnel. This 
was also used for sampling key indi- 
viduals and groups — for example, 
fire and_ police departments. The 
“firecracker” was sent to dealers, and 
was followed up with point-otf-pur- 
chase advertising. 


Strong P-o-P Push 


The point-of-purchase package was 
complete. It included posters, over- 
head banners, streamers, counter 
cards, light danglers, price cards. A 
grocer, for example, to use the ma- 
terial effectively, would attract cus- 
tomers with a focal point of a wall 
panel and a mass floor display. Point- 
of-purchase reminders throughout the 
store directed customers to “Buy Bull 
Dog now.” A final reminder faced 
the customer directly before the check- 
out lanes: “Have You Forgotten 
Your Bull Dog?” The point-of-pur- 
chase program of “Dominance, Prom- 
inence, and Performance” paid off for 
the grocer in increased sales. 

Promotional activity was synchron- 
ized with a battery of distributor sales 
meetings, driver-salesmen meetings, 
and merchandising follow-through to 
assure that retailer cooperation would 
be timed with consumer advertising. 

Strong point of the campaign was 
continuity of effort. This drew a line 
from the point of origin (general 
media advertising), through the dis 
tributor and retailer, to motivate con- 
sumer buying at the retail level. 

Results ? In the first seven weeks of 
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selling in the two test cities we won 
64¢@ distribution for Bull Dog Lager 
Beer in on-sale outlets, and 73% in 
off-sale outlets. And we found that 
other Acme beverages had gained 
12 in distribution. 

Since that time, sales have shown 
a consistent gain beyond our expecta- 
tions. The campaign has proved that 
ull Dog Lager Beer is satisfying the 
need for a switch to a heavier beer. 

We believe we proved this with a 
further development of our test cam- 
paign. Findings from “Operation 
Bull Dog Sample” disclosed that 
70% of adults in Sacramento knew 
about Bull Dog seven weeks after the 
start of the campaign; 25¢0 of this 
group had tried it and liked it; 53% 
of those who tried it had bought it 
more than one time; 87° were going 
to buy it again. 

With these facts as background, we 
had no hesitation in offering Bull Dog 
for sale throughout California. The 
same type of advertising and merchan- 
dising program will back it up in 
1953. Jack Dempsey will be the lead 
figure in our advertising program, 
and will follow through on sales pro- 
motional phrases, such as “real sock” 
and “two-fisted” beer. He'll focus 
public attention on the fact that “a 
real sports champion sponsors a cham- 
pion in Bull Dog Beer.” 

Dempsey will be supported with a 
24-sheet outdoor poster advertising 
campaign which started April 15 and 
extends throughout California. 

Equally appropriate, we believe, is 
our Saturday night TV boxing match 
series (“The Big Event,” at 10:15 
p.M. which originates in Los Angeles 
and is relayed to San Francisco). 

In addition to California, Acme’s 
sales territory includes Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
We anticipate that in the future Bull 
Dog Lager Beer will be introduced 
in at least some of these territories 


Sea Ruta Nansas Farmer 


Sample No. E-56 
Size closed 
3” x 4%” 


he Melilla Seaton... 


but all through the year, give memo books to 


your customers—distribute them at meetings, 


conventions and your trade shows. Have your 


salesmen give them out on their calls or insert 


them with your mail. 


With your ad gold-stamped on the front cover 
and additional advertising copy printed on the 


inside of the cover, these memo books put your 


name right in the hands of the people you want 


to remember you. 


Available in various colors and grains of gen- 


vine and imitation leather. Tell us how many 


you can use and we'll send a sample and give 


you full cost information by return mail. 
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Factory 


e Easthampton, Massachusetts 


It Had to Come— 
3-D Magazine Advertising 


Where do printed media advertisers come in on the 


3-D frenzy? One manufacturer has taken the plunge. 


Motion pictures developed 3-dimen- 
sional films to combat TV; TV is 
working on the third dimension to 
beat the movies. 

Printed media’s answer to both: 
3-dimensional advertisements. 

First advertiser to use the new 
tri-dimensional medium will be Foot 
Joy Shoes (The Field and Flint Co., 
Brockton, Mass.) with a half-page, 
two-color advertisement in the June 
Gentry. Tipped onto the 
page on which the advertisement ap- 
pears will be a pair of 
for the left eye, blue for the right. 

Why was Foot-Joy selected for the 
3-D experiment? Field and Flint, dis- 
satisfied with the advertising record 
in the shoe field, gave the agency com- 


issue ot 


“glasses —red 
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plete treedom to experiment on its 
own. 

Gentry, with circulation of 38,000, 
was a logical magazine choice. It is 
able to handle the tipping of glasses 
onto the pages, and still get the issue 
time. The magazine uses 
swatches of material on its pages, has 
had experience with this type of 
operation, 

Although the 3-D advertising ex- 
periment was kept secret, inquiries 
have come from several advertisers. 
One advertiser expressed interest in 
the possibility of a completely 3- 
dimensional magazine. (This, of 
course, would solve the production 
problem, since each magazine could 
be published with one pair of glasses, 


out on 


and all illustrations would be han- 
dled in the same way. ) 

Three-dimensional advertising — is 
based on color principle, rather than 
on polarization. One color blots out 
the other. Red blots out blue; blue 
acts the same way on red. The 
reader, viewing the advertisement 
through the glasses, sees an almost 
life-like reproduction. Says Marshall 
F. Bachenheimer, president, Bachen- 
heimer-Lewis, Inc., advertising agency 
for Field and Flint: ‘“Three-dimen- 
sional advertising comes as close as 
anything possibly can to offering the 
exact merchandise. It’s almost physi- 
cal. In suede, for example, you can 
almost sense and feel its velvet touch.” 

The advertisement in Gentry is 
keyed: ‘‘Write for Free Booklet.” 
Response will largely determine fu- 
ture allotments for this type of adver- 
tising. 

Foot-Joy gets added advertising 
value from the glasses, which carry 
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the line Foot-Joy Shoes Bring You 
This Fi Tri-Dimensional Adver 
; Unusual, too, 1s the credit 


» agency, to Gentry and to 


Tri-Dimensional Reproductions, Inc. 
The 3-D process presents a numbe: 
of production problems. For example: 


Special adaptations of cameras are 


ai a specific type of lighting advertisers know the 


is required; a photograph must be ' 


taken many times; it can't be looked Los Angeles Evening 


at for too long a time. ‘The glasses 


used to view the 3-D advertisement - 
require handwork, which increases \ 
production costs, and limits tri-dimen f , 


a BA. \ to be a newspaper of 
tremendous advertising 


Cost May Dim Future ‘ RESPONSE-abiliy./ 


Future of 3-D advertising is un 


predictable. Cost is an important 
factor. Glasses, at one-cent a pair, 
would be costly for larger-circulation 
magazines. (There is a_ possibility 
that glasses could be bound into maga 
zines, with subscription blanks.) Ad 
ditionally, 3-D is a two-color process. 

Three-dimensional — printing — has 
been used by Bachenheimer-Lewis in 
direct mail. And a specialty depart- 
ment store group is negotiating tor 
3-T) Mother’s Day and Father’s Day 
catalogs. 

Plans tor a second 3-D advertise- 
ment are under way. 

Although future of 3-D advertis- 
ing is unpredictable, Bachenheimer 
thinks readers of the June issue of 
Gentry won't remember any other 
advertisement as well as they will 
Foot-Joy. 


TOP QUALITY 


IF yo 


BUSINESS CARDS Sales youll GET 


...In 3 to 5 Days! th 
Speedy. efficient mass-production, by the em 


leading craftsmen in the field, keeps quality e 
high, costs low. The result prestige. 

building business cards that look and feel Los Angeles Evening 
expensive . at bargain prices! 


Hills Coupon Book Plan, popular with 
users of 2500 or more cards a year in- 
cluding hundreds of America’s foremost in 


dustrial giants makes it as easy to 


order as it is to write a check . and 
saves $3 to $8 per order! Individual lots of 
250 or 500 shipped anywhere in 3 to 5 days 


For complete information, without obliga- ‘j s ‘ P 
tion, simply jot down the quantity your firm Los Angeles’ FIRST Metropolitan Newspaper” 
uses annually on one of your business cards 
now and mail to Hill foday. 


WRITE 


ron ILL. NC. 


270S Lafayette St.. New York 12, N. Y 


Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regon & Schmitt, Inc 
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ANYONE From Watch Box... 
Who Plans, Writes 


Or Pays For 


Advertising 


needs Claude Hopkins’ “SCIEN- 
TIFIC ADVERTISING.” When 
researcher Alfred Politz rediscov- 
ered this long-out-of print master- 
piece, he recognized its even 
greater importance in these days 
of high costs and strenuous com- 
petition than when it was written 
and promptly guaranteed the 
costs of its re-issue 

The 21 chapters of this little vol- 
ume are packed with the discov- 
eries of a copy-testing genius who 
knew what today’s advanced re- 
searchers are only now re-learn- 
ing. The seeming simplicity of 
the amazing ideas that made 
Hopkins copy great came out of 
the enormous body of sound re- 
search he conducted. 


Anyone in any phase of advertis- 
ing will find reading or re-read- 
ing this Hopkins classic a reveal- 
ing and valuable experience. 


USE THE CONVENIENT 
eee COUPON TO ORDER ewes 


Moore Publishing Co., Book Division 51 
48 West 38 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Send ——-——-——— Copies 
“Scientific Advertising” 
@ $2.00 [) Check (J Money Order 

Address To: 


What Bulova Watch Co., Inc., New York City, has in mind is this: 
We'll sell more Viceroy wrist watches if we offer a little something 


transportation costs extra by way of a re-use package. Result—when the watch goes on 
i the wrist, a sterling silver cigarette box goes on the coffee table. A 
adding up to headaches? 9 g g 


sample of imaginative packaging. Box, with a retail value of $35, has 
2\3) 4\7/9 EJ a cedar liner with adjustable partition to accommodate regular or 
| king-size cigarettes, and it holds a package of each. Bulova hopes 

Free yourself of the expense ' 


and trouble of maintenance, re-use idea will attract business and personal gift market. Box made 


bookkeeping, capital invest- . 
nent. og “te the by Poole Silver Co., Taunton, Mass. 


modern business way of enjoy- 
ing uniform new car fleets 
at lowest .cost. 
Town fo pec peep cy ; 
special plans for inv ua 
fleet needs. All costs TAX COMING 24 
DEDUCTIBLE. @ Immediate 2 . 
delivery of new 1953 autos. Babies Mean Business 
Write for TOWN folder. A new survey shows what new mothers buy, where, and when 
TOWN AUTO RENTALS, INC. and why they buy it. It shows, too, how family housing and 
401 Worth Broad Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
MArket 7-7936 
Backed by 32 yeors of auto service in Sales Management June 15 


recreational habits are changed when a baby comes. 
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"New" Ford Sets Out 
To Regain Sales Lead 


'continued from page 26) 


there were still gripes about ‘‘ad- 
vancement only through pull.” 

Over employe relations, Roper con- 
cluded, also hung the “clouds” of no 
job security, and treatment like ‘‘a 
faceless individual.” But in some di- 
rections he saw “more rays of sun- 
shine coming through.” 

Some rays: 1,400 hourly-rated em- 
ployes now are enrolled in four-year 
apprenticeships for 21 trades. 
Twenty-eight newspapers report em- 
ploye and company activities. 
Some 60,000 employes take part 
monthly in 90 recreational activities. 
. . . In 1952 employes made 39,700 
job-improvement suggestions, for 
which they received $450,000. . . In 
his “Progress Report, 1952, for the 
Men and Women of Ford Motor 
Company,” Henry II told various 
“results of our efforts to make Ford 
a better place to work for all our 
people.” 


Happy Workers 


Through an “official” pictorial 
book, ‘‘Ford at Fifty,” just published, 
shine the faces of happy workers. 
Young Henry chats with Negro 
foundrymen. Workers hold square 
dances, and retired workers enjoy pic- 
nics on company pensions. Grievances 
are settled on the spot at plant labor 
relations meetings. 

Still, all is not rosy on the Rouge. 
There’s been, for instance, confusion 
about decentralization. 

In The Atlantic for December 
1947, young Henry was quoted as 
saying that “management decentral- 
ization would be easier and more 
effective if some of our production 
units themselves were geographically 
separate and distinct. Our com- 
pany and most of our people would 
be better off if our extreme concen 
tration in the Rouge is reduced.” 

Then in 1952, as metal restrictions 
in two years cut motor car produc- 
tion one-third, decentralization re 
leased a flood of rumors. 

To employes in Wayne County, 
Industrial Relations reported: “De 
centralization is NOT ‘runaway 
shops’,” (as some labor papers called 
it.) “It is NOT ... a scheme to 
make a ghost town out of the Rouge. 
.. . Decentralization has nothing to 
do with the places where we work.” 
It is “reorganization for more efficient 
operation.” 

In his 1951 report to employes 
Henry II noted that $77 million had 
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gone into new Rouge facilities in 
that one year. John Bugas said, “You 
don’t spend that kind of money on a 
plant and then move out of it.” 

Actually, only 5,000 people at the 
Rouge had been laid off. Jobs there 
now are back to 64,000. 

Elsewhere, Ford is building big. 
The first billion dollars for facilities 
are just a starter. Ford Division has 
acquired, among others, a new assem- 
bly plant at Atlanta and a repur- 
chased plant at Norfolk; has mod- 
ernized plants at Dearborn, Dallas 
and Long Beach, Cal.; has just 
bought sites for new assembly plants 
at San Jose, Cal., and Louisville. 
Lincoln-Mercury has new plants at 
Wayne, Mich.; Metuchen, N. J.; St. 
Louis, and Los Angeles. 

In its first 4914 years Ford sold 
nearly 45 million cars, trucks and 
tractors. Despite a lot of problems, 
Ford has geared for bigger selling. 
In 1950 the industry sold eight mil- 
lion cars and trucks—of which Ford 
Motor Co. sold 1.9 million. Materials 
allocations cut Ford to 1.5 million 
in 1951, and 1.125 million in 1952. 
But ‘this year industry volume may 
reach 7.3 million —of which Ford 
hopes to account for 1.8 to 2 million. 

In passenger cars since World War 
II Ford Division reached 17.9% and 


Chevrolet 20.9% of industry total. 
But Henry II is convinced that 
“when we can compete on equal 
terms, we stand an excellent chance 
of beating Chevrolet.” He notes that 
stocks of all the company’s cars are 
at an “extreme low and demand is 
high.” 

Summarizing surveys last year by 
Crowell-Collier, Fortune, Popular 
Mechanics, Redbook and Ford Divi- 
sion’s agency, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., Walker Williams shows that be- 
tween 1949 and 1952 “persons who 
planned to buy Ford, Mercury and 
Lincoln cars increased in range from 
36 to 88%.” And H. D. Everett, 
the company’s director of marketing 
research adds: “Generally speaking, 
the higher the income and/or me- 
chanical savvy of the group, the 
greater Ford’s gain.” 

Ford reveals no specific figures on 
advertising expenditures. In 1947 
combined expenditures by the com- 
pany and its dealers were about $16 
million. Today the total probably ex- 
ceeds $35 million. Publishers Infor- 
mation Bureau reports that—in gen- 
eral and farm magazines, newspaper 
supplements and radio and TV time, 
in 1952—GM stood fourth among 
all advertisers, with a total of $19.8 
million. Ford was 12th, with $9.8 
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SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Ready to make the final job 
change of your career? 


This midwest manufacturer of 
outboard motors and two cycle 
industrial engines offers an 
unusually good opportunity 
for an experienced sales ex- 
ecutive. 


The present sales manager is 
being moved up to assume 
broader management responsi- 
bilities which means you'll 
have the benefit of his council 
and guidance. 


You'll take over the direction 
of a seasoned and successful 
nationwide distributor and 
dealer organization. 


Our products have top accept- 
ance in their field and our 
company history is one of 
sound and continuous growth. 
Our financial position is ex- 
cellent. 


Salary will be comensurate 
with your abilities and experi- 
ence. Getting the right man 
is the most important consid- 
eration. 


Write today telling us why 
you are the right man for the 
job. Please include a compre- 
hensive outline of your experi- 
ence and a recent snapshot. 
Address your letter to Box 
No. 2958, Sales Management. 


Sales Training Director 


A nationally known Northern New Jersey 
manufacturer has excellent opportunity for 
man with prior sales experience in indus 
trial machine equipment to establish and 
carry forward a program of sound training 


A training background, persuasive platform 
and writing ability are essential ust be 
willing to travel 


Send resume of past experience, salary 
references, etc. to Mr Sullivan, 200 
Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Have you son: 


Sales Manager's 
Bird Cage 


Turn to page 44. 


million, and Chrysler 17th, $8.2 mil- 
lion. But in the four years 1949-52, 
while GM's expenditures in these 
media rose 20% and Chrysler’s 22%, 
Ford’s increased 396 —or nearly 
twice as fast. 

For its 50th birthday Ford is step- 
ping out. Not counting institutional 
spreads in magazines, nor all dealer 
efforts, the big party, between Janu- 
ary and September, will cost the 
company about $2 million. 

In November, 1951, Ford started 
to prepare for it by launching, 
through Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
monthly double-page spreads on “The 
American Road,” in Life, Look, 
Newsweek, Pathfinder, The Satur- 
day Evening Post and Time. The 
kickoff advertisement, dominated by 
a color photograph of Connecticut’s 
Merritt Parkway, showed that the 
road “once was 2,151 miles long— 
now it runs for 3,322,000 miles.” 

Ensuing advertisements told of the 
motor car’s contribution to occupa- 
tions, needs or pastimes: “The doctor 
came in time if he had a good horse’; 
“Snowbound No More’; the little 
red schoolhouse that ‘‘disappeared”’ 
(replaced by a consolidated school). 
‘The motor car transplants families to 
suburbs, brings fishin’ holes closer, 
helps to mechanize farming. 


“Birthday” Campaign 


Last January this series turned to 
Ford’s birthday. It reproduces four 
of six paintings by Norman Rockwell 
for a calendar (of which two million 
copies have been distributed). “The 
boy who put the world on wheels” 
presented young Henry I as a “fixer 
and builder of things.’”’ Campaign 
slogan became “Fifty years forward 
on the American Road.” A medallion 
Shows Henry I, Edsel and Henry II. 

Then: “How the $5 day changed 
the world,” and Henry Ford I driving 
“into your life” in his new “motor- 
wagon” of 1896. Later advertise- 
ments depict a farm family in a 
Model T; a typical family in a mod- 
ern Ford car; a young man named 
Henry Ford IIL studying blueprints 
of “tomorrow.” 

Ford Dealer and Lincoln-Mercury 
Messenger carried 16-page sections 
telling dealers of birthday plans. 
First general edition, 500,000 copies, 
of “Ford at Fifty’ (Simon & Schus- 
ter; $2.95) was issued in April. This 
book kept Joe Thorndike and asso- 
ciates of Picture Press, Inc., busy for 
two years. But Allan Nevins may 
well be occupied with Ford for the 
rest of his life. Prof. Nevins of Co- 
lumbia University, is a_ three-time 
Pulitzer prize winner for history. 


The first volume of his projected 
five-volume history of Ford Motor 
Co. will be published by Scribner this 
fall. Nevins may draw on five mil- 
lion company papers and 200,000 per- 
sonal papers of the Founder. 


Dealers Back Program 


Ford and Lincoln-Mercury dealers 
have received an anniversary plan 
book and, this month, an “anniversary 
showroom decorative kit.” . . . On 
May 6-8, 300 editors were Ford 
guests at Dearborn. Their tour in- 
cluded a new $80 million Research 
and Engineering Center—which will 
be about half completed by formal 
dedication on June 16. On May 
30 youngest brother Bill Ford will 
drive a Ford as official pace car at the 
Indianapolis Race. . On June 16 
the renovated Rotunda will be 
reopened to the public. 

The Rotunda housed Ford’s Cen- 
tury of Progress exhibit at Chicago 
two decades ago. Transplanted to the 
Rouge, it drew up to one million 
visitors annually until turned over to 
office space in World War Il. One 
exhibit will prophesy “transportation 
as it may be in the year 2000 A.D.” 

And on a Monday night, June 15, 
simulcast on CBS and NBC-TV net- 
works, Ford will present a two-hour 
show, produced by Leland Hayward, 
on changes in the nation’s lite in these 
50 vears. The show will be Ford’s 
birthday “invitation to all Ameri- 
cans.” 

Walker Williams urges “maximum 
participation by everyone . . . espe- 
cially our employes and their families 
and our dealers and their employes.” 
At dinners in each branch city on 
June 17, Ford will play host to deal- 
ers and their wives. Featured will be 
the premiere of a 45-minute film, 
“The American Road,” produced by 
MPO Productions and using his- 
torical footage from the Ford Photo- 
graphic Department, 

Human _ relations note: Dealer 
dinners will honor the distaff side. 
One Rockwell painting shows Henry 
I working night after night on that 
motor-wagon while “his wite, Clara, 
darned socks and cheered him on.” 

Down through the years there have 

been times when the men who sold 
Ford’s cars could do with a bit of 
cheering.. At the dinners the new 
Ford Motor Co. will pay tribute both 
to the dealers and to “the encourage- 
ment and the help” which their wives 
“have given so generously.”’ 
(In Part II of this article, in the June 1 
issue, SM will show how the four-year- 
old Ford Division is developing sales 
organization, dealers and customers to 
put Ford cars and trucks back on top in 
sales standings.) 
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Advertising Corporation of America 
American Weeki 

Agency: Cecil & Presbrey, Inc 
Associated Business Publications . 

Agency: Media Promotion Organization, Inc. 


Bangor Daily News 
Bayonne Times 

Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 
Buffalo Courier: xpress 

Agency: Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan, 
Building Supply News 

Agency: Arthur R. MacDonald, Inc 


Capper Publications 

Agency: R. J. Potts, Calkins & Holden, 
Capper's Farmer 

Agency: The Buchen weeny 
Chicago Tribune .. oa 

Agency: N. W Ayer & ‘Son, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Agency: Lang, Fisher & Stashower, 
Collier's 

Agency: Kudner Agency 


Dartnell Corporation 
Agency: Arthur C. Barnett Advertising 
Day-Glo (Switzer Brothers, Inc.) ..... 
Agency: Foster & Davies, Inc 
Detroit Free Press 
Agency: Livingstone Porter Hicks 
Detroit News 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 


Ebony Magazine 
Agency: Allan Marin & Associates, 
Elin Manufacturing Company 
Agency: Harry Schneiderman, 


Ferber Pen Corporation 

Agency: Lou Kashins Advertising 
First Three Markets Group 

Agency: Anderson & Cairns Inc 
Four Wheels, Inc. 

Agency: H. M. Gross Company 


General Auto Rental Company ... ‘ 

Agency: Samuel Taubman & Company 
Greensboro News Record 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Gulf Publishing Company 

Agency: Brennan Advertising Agency 


Jam Handy Organization 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 
Hinde & Dauch 
Agency: Howard Swink Advertising Agency 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 
Harper & Brothers 
R. O. H. Hill Inc. 
Agency: Edwin Bird Wilson 


Indianapolis Star & News ............ 
Agency: Sidener & Van Riper inc 
Industrial Distribution 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


Li 
Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc 
Listo Pencil Corporation 
Agency: Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff 
Louisville Courier Journal & Times . 
Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising 
Los Angeles Evening Herald Express ... 
Agency: C. B. Juneau Inc. Advertising 


Machine Design 
ency: Beaumont, Heller & Seren, | Inc 
uidived Hill Publishing Company ... 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Miami Herald 
Agency: August Dorr Advertising 
Milwaukee Journal . 
Agency: Kiau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Associates 
Moore Publishing Company 


National Business Publications ...... 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
National Car Rental System, Inc. 

Agency: The Ridgway ~aapeny 
Nation's Business .... as 

Agency: Royal & DeGuzman 
Neon Products, Inc. 

Agency: The Jay H. Maish Company 
New Equipment Digest 

Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc 
The New York News 

Agency: L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc 
New York Times 

Agency: Royal & DeGuzman 


Daily Oklahoman & Times 
Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 
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Perrygraf Corporation 
Agency: Harris & Bond, 

Philadelphia inquirer ; 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company inc 
Pioneer Rubber Company es 
Agency: Carr Liggett Advertising Inc 


Railway Express 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Reynolds Metals ... oée 
Agency: Buchanan Company | 


St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press .... 
Agency: Ephraim Holmgren Advertising 
Sales Management 
— s Inc. 
Aone Carvel Nelson & Powell 
Ses le Times 
Agere MacWilkins, Cole & Weber 
Sickles bhoto-Reporting Service ....... 
SpeedAddress 
Steel 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc 
Sweet's Catal Service ee 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Tacoma News Tribune 
Agency: The Condon Company 
Thomas Publishing Company 
Agency: W. N. Hudson 
J. alter Thompson Company 
Town Auto Rentals, Inc. 
Agency: W. S. Roberts Inc. 
Troy Record Newspapers 


United Van Lines 
Agency: Stanley L. Cahn Company 


— (Moline-Rock Island) 
gency: C. T. Hanson Advertising 
wry (Oklahoma City) "* 
ency: Lowe Runkle Company 
7h (Norfolk) 
Agency: Evans & Associates Advertising 
Western-Wilcox Agency 
Western Union Telegraph Company .. 
Agency: Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
David White Sales Company 
Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, 
Woman's Home Companion 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc 


Zippo Manufacturing Cosa eeee 
Agency: Geyer Advertising, Inc 
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Billions of Dollars per Month, Seasonally Adjusted 


Industrial sales rose in April to 25.5 billion dollars or 13.0 billions 


in terms of 1939 prices, 
which began last fall. 


MAY 20, 1953 


thus continuing the industrial expansion 


7 million units now exceed car sales and should soon taper off. 


Unit volume of manufacturing sales is now at an all-time peak. 
Key indicator to watch: Shipments of autos at an annual rate of 
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AEE LE LOLI ccs, 


According to a squib in the A meri- 
can Magazine, a Chicago advertising 
agency now has a room labeled “Ire 
Escape,” where employes may “tear 
out their hair, beat their heads against 
the wall, calm their ulcers, and gen- 
erally let off steam out of view and 
earshot of clients and fellow workers.” 


NATO: Western union. 


pust: “Mud with the juice 
squeezed out.”—Author unknown. 


Everybody remembers what the 
late Vice-President Marshall said 
about the need for a good, five-cent 
cigar, but few recall his name for the 
hall of Congress: “Cave of the 
Winds.” 


Speaking of V-P’s, they tell me 
there’s a sign on the bulletin-board of 
the school in Clinton, Ky., where 
Alben Barkley earned spending-money 
as assistant janitor in his youth, read- 
ing: “Vice-President Barkley Swept 
Here.” 


niT—“You say the old man is 
loaded with common stocks?” 

wit—“Yeah; they call him 
‘Proxy Grandpa’.” 


Paris-in-the-Spring Dep't: The 
French Government ‘Tourist Office 
reaches into the vernacular for a 
headline: “Let 
France!” 


yourself go to 


Orville Reed sees one Eskimo say 
ing to another: 
woman 
coat.” 


“I never saw such a 
always wanting a cloth 


Pedantic Dep't: Those TV biggies 
who are always using the word 
reprise might like to know that it 
rhymes with three flies and not three 


fleas. 
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By T. HARRY THOMPSON 


In a striking cartoon series, The 
American Weekly is teaching the 
American advertiser the difference be- 
tween “interest” and “enthusiasm.” 


It was nice to see an item here 
(“All-America” vs, ‘All-American’ ) 
quoted verbatim in The Woonsocket 
(R.I.) Call. As one of the All- 
America cities, Woonsocket has been 
writing it like Walter Camp and 
your reporter, the Call says. 


RHYTHM SECTION 


“In the gentle hands of shep- 
herds—the clue to gentler shav- 
ing.”—Williams Lather. 

“The Plain Dealer goes where 
the money flows!”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

“Put little meters in our throats 
and tax the air we breathe.”— 
State Senator Jean Boucher of 
Maine. 


Women didn’t start smoking until 
the advent of the safety-match, figures 
Standard Time. Previous to that, 
matches were struck on the seat of 
your pants. 


Writer of a little newspaper ad for 
a reconditioned typewriter says it is 
“equipped with caps and small let- 
ters.”’ Something new in typewriters ? 


“They say Malenkév is a big 
punish-and-purge man. In fact, he 
may become known as ‘Georgi 
Purgi’.”—T.H.T. in The Philadel- 


phia Inquirer. 


DALE CARNEGIE SALES 
COURSES 
New York, N.Y. 
Dear Harry: 

When Edison said, “Nobody 
knows one-millionth of one percent 
about anything,” he was flattering 
me. 


About some things, I know noth 
ing. About others, I know less. 
This refers back to my memo to 
you about the number of books on 
selling that have been written. In 
my ignorance and dumbness, I had 
always supposed that every book 
ever copyrighted in the USA was 
on file in the Library of Congress. 
Now I find I was wrong. 
Hell, that’s nothing new. 
Yrs. for accuracy, 
Perc (Whiting) 
Managing Director 
P.S.—I've written the Library of 
Congress to ask ’em what books 
they do preserve—and why. 


Incidentally, this master salesman 
lives in Chappaqua, N.Y., on a street 
with the unlikely name of “Hard- 


scrabble Road.” 


Headline Parader by Palmer In- 
stitute of Authorship: “Writing for 
the See-Waves.” Meaning, writing 
for television, of course. 


And then there is that mystifying 
fellow who, when he is about to read 
a report, takes off his glasses! 


“The importance of continuing 
progress based on science and _ tech- 
nology is not well enough understood. 
It is the keystone of our modern 
society. It is the foundation upon 
which our prosperity and our increas- 
ing standard-of-living rest. *** The 
American people have a continuing 
appetite for new products. Aggres- 
sive salesmanship has __ stimulated 
their appetite in the past. It can con- 
tinue to do so in the future.”—Har- 
low H. Curtice, President, General 
Motors. 


Jerry McDonald says that, back in 
his copy-boy days on the Newark 
News, he was always trying to sneak 
in an item about a “first annual” 
dance or smoker or some such clam- 
bake. A crusty old editor convinced 
him that, logically, there can be no 
“first” annual; it must start with 
“second annual.” Jerry says the 
thought has been good for many an 
argument. 


An author talks about the “sibilant 
hiss’ of a ski. Wonder what he 
thinks “sibilant”? means ? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


NOW! You can sell a 
- 


=—plus 900,000 residents on 


FLORIDA'S Billion Dollar GOLD COAST 


* Airline Tour Sales up 50% = * Hotel Bookings show Big Gain! 


Airline tours selling 50% ahead of last 
year — more hotels and motels open — 
reservations heavy and heartening — 


late the entire city of Cleveland! 
Why not boost your budget to really blast 


this potent summer market? You can 
Chamber of Commerce inquiries soaring! make every dollar tell and sell thru The 


These and other reports point to a record- Miami Herald, which blankets all of this 


smashing summer season. Yes, even big- booming Gold Coast market at one low 
ger than last summer, which drew over a cost. 


million tourists — more people than popu- 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Notional Reps 
Affiliated Stations -- WQAM, WQAM-FM 
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FOURTH ANNUAL 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE FORUM 
ON DISTRIBUTION 
AND ADVERTISING 


AREA I 


TUESDAY, MAY 26, 1953—2:00 P.M. 
Problems and procedures in selecting the 
sales theme for a product 


AREA II 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 27, 1953—9:30 A.M. 
Current practices in establishing the 
advertising budget 

Cc = 


AREA III 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 27, 1953—2:00 P.M. 
The impact of the expanded economy in 
causing a marketing revolution 


WGN AUDIENCE STUDIO—445 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
o 


For the fourth year the Chicago Tribune will — for planning, preparing and placing adver 
be host to leaders in business and industry tising. The members of the three panels will 
who will convene on May 26 and 27 inthree be executives in the manufacturing, retail 


liscussions of today’s ing, financial, and advertising fields. The 


sessions devoted tO ¢ 

advertising and selling problems as a means moderators of the panels will be men of 

of developing plans and procedures to get authoritative positions in the three areas 

greater efficiency and economy in making, — of discussion 

distributing, and selling merchandise. * Because of the limited seating capacity of 
Each session will be concerned with at the studio, admission to the three sessions 


area of special interest to those responsible — will be by tickets. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


